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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AT 
TRESSLER HOME 


Tue atm of Tressler Orphans’ Home, 
Loysville, Pa., is to aid boys and girls to 
live the abundant life. After careful in- 
vestigation orphans are accepted, through 
the church, from a native environment 
lacking in opportunity. God’s Word ap- 
plied to the varied nature of the personal- 
ities is the central guiding factor, for out 
of the heart are the issues of life. 

Some Tressler graduates enter directly 
into college, nurse or other advanced 
training. The majority, however, go out 
to become self-supporting immediately. To 
prepare for this essential a variety of in- 
dustrial training is provided. All boys 
and girls do chores and learn to do those 
things which naturally accompany every- 
day living in their cottages, dormitories, 
the kitchens, dining rooms, campus, farms, 
etc. Industrial guidance is given close at- 
tention in schools and home life and in- 
dividually. From about the age of four- 
teen this is given very careful attention. 

The system of industrial training for 
boys is centered in the Charles A. Widle 
Memorial Trade School. Such a depart- 
ment was conceived as a practical dream 
of this former superintendent, and ma- 
terialized after his decease fourteen years 
ago. In this memorial building are shops 
for instruction and practice in carpentry, 
bricklaying, plumbing and drafting, and 
the nucleus of a machine shop. The auto 
mechanics and paint shops are in small 
buildings constructed by the trade school. 

Another vocation with training wide 
open for boys is printing. This really is 
an industry of its own with a large trade 
of service to the churches, netting an in- 
come of over $5,000 annually for the main- 
tenance of the Home. Another extensive 
line is farming. The farms which provide 
dairy and poultry products, potatoes and 
apples: throughout the year, as well as 
other products in season or in part, netted 
a similar profit on the books for the past 
fiscal year. Other trades open to a limited 
number are baking, shoemaking and land- 
scaping in connection with campus care. 
Those who aim at forestry are given prac- 
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tice in orchard, campus, and woodland. 

The boys choose their trades in collab- 
oration with and guidance of superin- 
tendent, house father, school principal and 
trade school director and with the help of 
teachers and craftsmen. Trades sampling 
is a part of the curriculum in the ninth 
grade of school. Academically retarded 
boys receive this guidance partly in guid- 
ance courses in junior high and more par- 
ticularly by individual attention by house- 
father and craftsmen. 

Returning to the building trades, the 
carpentry force does all our woodwork 
repair and alteration and construction on 
buildings and largely on furniture. The 
painting force does the painting, varnish- 
ing and paperhanging, working on and in 
buildings and with furniture. The brick- 
laying force cares for water, sewer and 
steam systems, repair and new work. 

These forces are now working on a new 
cottage-dormitory for our group of girls 
between the ages of six and ten. The 
architect’s estimation of the cost of this 
building by contract was $43,000. It is 
hoped that the cost with work done by 
the trade school and salaries of director, 
architect and craftsmen charged to the 
building can be held to about $30,000. 

This will be called the Zimmerman- 
Bingaman Memorial. $23,000 is available 
from a bequest of Miss Martha Zimmer- 
man of Mifflin, Pa., as a memorial to her 
brother Jacob P. Zimmerman and that of 
Milton G. Bingaman. 

The vocational training of girls is led 
along lines similar to that of boys, though 
with slightly less form in organization and 
less demarcation in lines. Opportunities 
are in domestic science (cooking instruc- 
tion), sewing, mending, nursery practice, 
general kitchen and dining room practice, 
laundry, housekeeping, playground, office 
practice and commercial course instruc- 
tion. All the girls get something of all of 
these lines of training. 

They are guided individually toward 
life’s niche for each. This guidance is car- 
ried over into their employment or higher 
education guidance when they leave the 
Home and in further follow-up by the 
welfare secretary. G. R. Hem, Supt. 
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GOOD WILL FOR MIDLAND 


Lutherans From Many States Sponsor Jubilee 
of Nebraska Church College 


DECLARING THAT THEY are vitally inter- 
ested in the ideals of Christian education 
and the principles for which Midland Col- 
lege stands, fifty-three outstanding men 
and women from twelve states and the 
District of Columbia have accepted invita- 
tions to serve on the Honorary Committee 
of Sponsors for Midland College’s Golden 
Jubilee, W. Emerson Reck, Jubilee Com- 
mittee chairman, announces. The groups 
by states follow: 


California—James J. Raun, Ph.D., pas- 
tor, St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, San 
Francisco, and president of the United 
Lutheran Synod of California. 


Colorado—E. H. Rights, secretary, Acety- 
lene Service Company, Denver; L. H. 
Steinhoff, pastor, Barnitz Memorial Lu- 
theran Church, Denver, and president of 
the Rocky Mountain Synod; Dwight S. 
Young, Denver, mining engineer and treas- 
urer of the Rocky Mountain Synod. 


District of Columbia—Arthur P. Black, 
Executive Secretary, Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship; Miss Mary E. 
Markley, Litt.D., secretary for students, 
Board of Education, United Lutheran 
Church in America; Gould Wickey, Ph.D., 
D.D., executive secretary, Board of) Edu- 
cation, United Lutheran Church in Amer- » 
ica. y 

Illinois—A. M. Knudsen, Chicago, Sec- 
retary of English Missions, Board of Amer- 


ican Missions, United Lutheran Church in 
America. 


Indiana—Mrs. C. E. Gardner, Indian- © 
apolis, president of the Women’s Mission- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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TRULY A REVIVAL 


Pastor H. E. Poff Writes of Four Years in a Rural Parish 
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BEFORE AND AFTER 


THE cALL to Miller-Zion’s came to me in the fall of 1931. 
I was then located at R—, where progress seemed to be slow. 
It was a town church with a small membership, surrounded 
by large churches of every other denomination. There was 
no special reason for leaving R—, except for a feeling that 
I had done my best and desired a different and more fertile 
field. The salary was $2,000 a year and it was paid regularly 
every month with the Board of American Missions paying 
a little more than half of it. Personal expenses connected 
with the work were small. One hardly needed a car at all 
for pastoral visitation. There was only one preaching serv- 
ice on Sunday and Luther League in the evening, which 
made preparation and sermonizing easy. There was much 
time for reading and recreation. It seemed ideal. But I 
didn’t want that kind of an ideal. I wanted to see things 
go, and I was willing to pay the price if it could be done. 
Besides, I wouldn’t stay any longer where I couldn’t make 
things go. ; 

The call to the rural work had a double appeal for me. 
In spite of the fact that the salary was $550 less, and the 
roads would be longer and rougher, and more services had 
to be rendered on Sunday, it appealed. First, because there 
was a chance to work closely associated wtih an older and 
more experienced minister, the Rev. A. M. Huffman, of St. 
John’s, Knoxville, Tenn. I had always wanted some one to 
whom I could go and in whom I could confide, and “just 
talks thing over.” And second, it was a rural parish that 
had been badly neglected. Good men had tried and had 
made very little out of Miller-Zion. 

The urge to go grew stronger and stronger, until, after 
much prayer and consideration, on January 1, 1932, I landed 
in Tennessee to take up my new work. 


Can Neglect Inspire? 

I shall never forget my first Sunday’s experience with 
these two little churches. In the morning I found myself at 
Zion’s with some time to spare. No one had arrived, and it 
was almost time for Sunday school. I stood for a few min- 
utes and looked at the church grounds and surroundings, 
and it looked like a long-forsaken spot. The winter rains 
had washed out deep gullies down by one side of the church, 
leaving only a little parking space right in front of the 
church door. The hillside at the rear, including the ceme- 
tery, was for the most part badly washed and grown over 
with briars and weeds. The rest of it looked like a bare 
clay bank. Then I noticed the open steps of concrete all 
cracked and the edges crumbling off. The door of one entry 
was standing half open. That’s the way it had been left after 
the last service. No one had arrived yet. So I went in to 
view the situation on the inside. There was no fire in the 


IMPROVEMENTS WERE MADE TO THE CHURCH PROPERTY 


tall cast iron stove standing at the center of the center aisle 
—and it was a cold, damp January morning in Tennessee. 

I was struck first of all by the pews which looked as if a 
cyclone had disarranged them. The janitor had evidently 
failed to sweep. “No,” I was told, “they did not need a 
janitor.” The cleaning of the church was left up to the 
good women who might arrive first and who might feel like 
wielding a broom for a few minutes before the hour of serv- 
ice. The walls and ceiling looked smoked and dingy. There 
were a few broken window panes and a few fragments miss- 
ing. Was I discouraged? Not at all. My heart leaped within 
me. I said, “Here is my chance. There’s plenty to do. I can 
start at the bottom here.” And from that morning’s experi- 
ence alone, before anyone else arrived, I had determined 
to put my all into the work. Never before had I been faced 
with such a challenge. I forgot the little cozy brick church 
back in R— as soon as possible. I forgot all about the cut 
in salary. I forgot home. I think I even forgot myself. A 
church must be built and a Christ must be glorified. 

We Started a Fire 

After a while people began to come in. It was already 
Sunday school time. We found a few chunks of wood and 
got a fire started. A few other families came. They were 
curious to see the new minister, and they seemed glad. But 
they made no apology for the cold reception. No apology 
was necessary. That’s the way they had always done, and 
it was good enough. There was only one room for the Sun- 
day school and that was the church auditorium—no rooms, 
no curtains. All the children came on up front and crowded 
into two classes on either side of the chancel, swinging their 
feet from the high church pews. No tables, no chairs, no 
pictures, no maps. But it was Sunday school, the only 
Sunday school they knew. 

The morning service followed. All stayed for church. 
There were about sixty, including children. We made up 
our own service, which was simple and very non-liturgical. 
They never had succeeded in rendering it in any other 
form. It was good enough. But as you looked down from 
the pulpit you could see in their faces a glow of inner sat- 
isfaction. There was a response that seemed to connect up. 
They were good people. They did good with what they had 
and knew about. And they were as happy and sincere in it 
as the worshipers in the most correct city church. 


Promptness—A Second Resolution 
The evening found me at Millers. I arrived late because 
of a misunderstanding of time schedule. A good deacon 
greeted me with the name of a former minister—‘Always 
(Continued on page 26) 
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THE VENTURES OF FAITH 


An Address to Young People by Dean Luther A. Weigle at the Thiel College Commencement 


SHORTLY BEFORE EASTER, a few years ago, I spent a mem- 
orable day sailing upon the Sea of Galilee. The air was 
clear and cool, the sunshine glorious, and the breeze so 
stiff that our guide held prolonged debate with the boatmen 
before permitting us to embark at Tiberias. But as we 
neared the northern shore, the wind died away, and for the 
last mile the Arab crew toiled in rowing, as Jesus’ disciples 
often did, to bring us to land. 

They brought us to Tell Hum, which is the probable site 
of ancient Capernaum. Here was once a crowded, busy city, 
so happy in its prosperity that its citizens boasted that it 
was like heaven. But Jesus mourned its unbelief, and de- 
clared that it would sink into Hades. His judgment has been 
fulfilled. Not one stone remains upon another in all that 
area of ruin, except where stood the synagogue. 

That was a substantial, beautiful structure. Skilled work- 
men have done enough rebuilding that one gains a clear 
impression of how it looked. It was different from most 
synagogues. Its open court, massive columns, and sculptured 
decorations were like those of buildings in Rome. Roman 
ideas clearly entered into its planning. Our minds turned 
back to the Roman centurion who, the gospels tell us, built 
for the citizens of Capernaum a synagogue, and asked Jesus 
to heal kis slave. This may be the synagogue which He 
built—ng one can know. It is certainly such as He might 
have built. 

The Only Man Remembered 

Except for Jesus and His immediate friends, this Roman 
captain is the only one of all the teeming populace of Caper- 
naum who has lived in the memories of men. As the syna- 
gogue stands alone in its desolation, he stands out .in its, 
history—the only figure time has deemed worth keeping. 
And it has kept him because his life once touched upon that 
of Christ. We do not know that they ever met face to face. 
But he sent to Jesus two messages; and these, with the com- 
ment Jesus made upon them have made his story immortal. 

The most intriguing feature of the story, as Luke tells it, 
is that it records three judgments of this man—judgments 
which proceed from three quite different points of view. 
The Jewsesaid of him: “He is worthy that thou shouldest 
do this for him, for he loveth our nation, and himself built 
us our synagogue.” The centurion said of himself: “I am 
not worthy that thou shouldest come under my roof; neither 
thought I myself worthy to come unto thee.” Jesus said: 
“I say unto you, I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.” ™ 

The Jews judged this man in the light of his deed, par- 
ticularly that one deed for which they were so grateful. He 
had built for them a synagogue.-He was therefore worthy. 
An external judgment, you may say, and rather selfish; but 
on the whole, I maintain, a fair one. That this captain of a 
Roman garrison of occupation in a subject town of Galilee 
should care so to deal with the people he was set to guard, 
is indicative of a certain fineness of mind and heart, a gen- 
erous regard for others, which is confirmed by all else that 
we know about him. 

The centurion judged himself in the light of his ideals. 
He knew the inside of his life. He understood how far short 
he fell of what he wished to be. He felt the discrepancy 
between what he was and what he ought to be. He knew 
the missed opportunities and the failures which were mani- 
fest to no one else. He was conscious of the baser motives 
which sometimes actuated him, as they do all men. So he 
pronounced himself unworthy. 

I have no doubt that it was a sincere judgment. It is a 
judgment characteristic of all high-minded, conscientious, 


neighborly men. Self-satisfaction is a notoriously poor test 
of the goodness or worth of a man. Pride in one’s own per- 
sonality-picture, self-congratulation over one’s superior 
abilities or virtues, are seldom the marks of moral growth or 
spiritual ambition or actual usefulness in the world. These 
are evidence, more often, of lack of ideals and blindness to 
facts. ' 
But note how different Jesus’ judgment is from the othe: 

two. He does not deny them; they may be true, each from 
its own point of view. He is interested in a characteristic 
of the man that has suddenly shone out as the facet of a 
diamond catches and reflects the light. It is the man’s faith. 
He turns to his friends in glad astonishment: “I tell you, I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 


Faith Once a New Word 


To most of us, perhaps, the word “faith” appears to be an 
old, respectable, time-worn term. Like a much-used coin, it 
passes as currency, but its stamp is no longer sharp and 
clear. But as Jesus used the word, it was new. “If we want 
to know what fresh ideas and new convictions the Gospel 
introduced,” says Dean Inge, “we cannot do better than 
study carefully the new words which the first Christians 
were obliged to use.” One of these new words was “faith.” 
A concordance is not usually regarded as interesting read- 
ing; but the contrast which a good concordance reveals at 
this point between the vocabulary of the Old Testament and 
the vocabulary of the New Testament is startling. The word 
appears but twice in the Old Testament; but it is used in 
the New Testament almost two hundred fifty times. Jesus 
introduced a new perspective into religion. He caused it to 
look forward, not back; to face out, not in. The central ques- 
tion He puts to any man is not “What have you done?” or 
“How do you feel about it?” These questions are worth 
putting. They are important. But another range of ques- 
tions is yet more important. What about your faith? Do 
you have any faith? How strong is it? In what do you be- 
lieve? In whom do you trust? To what do you aspire? 
What purpose do you cherish? What cause do you serve? 

Samuel Butler in sardonic mood defined faith as believing 
what we know to be untrue. He was thinking of the fixed 
forms of authoritarian dogma and ecclesiastical organization 
from which he so sharply revolted. But as Jesus used the 
word it had no such association. The faith which He dis- 
cerned in the Roman centurion had nothing to do with 
assent to a system of theology or with participation in an 
ecclesiastical institution. What attracted His interest and 
called forth His commendation was the man’s courage and 
hope, his habit of decisive action, his willingness to venture 
beyond assured knowledge and established precedent, and 
his confidence, based upon the best in his own experience, 
that Jesus could and would answer his plea. 


Substance and Evidence 

Faith, says the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen. We are truer to the meaning of the original Greek 
if we use active verbs in place of the copula “is.” Faith 
gives substance to our hopes; it proves what we do not yet 
see. Faith faces toward the future. It helps to create the 
good toward which we strive. Faith is that present quality 
of purpose, of courage, of persistence which is indispensable 
if we are ever to make our dreams come true. 

Examples of faith come readily to our minds. Charles 
Lindbergh, flying alone across the Atlantic and devoting 
himself thereafter to the development of transportation by 
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air. Richard Byrd, keeping lonely vigil through the long, 
dark months of the Antarctic winter, in the most bitter cold 
ever recorded, to secure scientific data concerning the 
weather. Wilfred T. Grenfell, devoting his life to the medical 
care of the people of Labrador. Albert Schweitzer, for- 
saking the career of a scholar and teacher to become a 
physician and to carry healing to the black folk of equa- 
torial Africa. 
Neither Substitute Nor Rival 

There is a common notion that faith is the antithesis of 
knowledge, that it is concerned with a different set of 
objects, and that a clear line can be drawn between the 
things that we can know and the things in which we can 
only have faith. These notions are mistaken. Faith is not 
a substitute for knowledge or a rival to knowledge. It is 
a way of using knowledge. Faith need not be blind or 
ignorant, mystical, or intuitive. The faith of such men as 
we have cited is intelligent and practical. It is based upon 
knowledge, and it directs and applies knowledge to the 
accomplishment of high purposes. 

Faith goes beyond knowledge, of course. It is of the very 
essence of faith to have courage, to venture, and to dare. 
Faith demands no antecedent pledge of security, no guar- 
antee of success. Lindbergh could not know that he would 
win; Byrd could not be assured that he would escape the 
fate of Scott and his companions. Faith inspires creative 
action which outruns certainty. 

Faith steadies life. It gives to life direction and purpose, 
and saves it from being a meaningless round of one thing 
after another. It inspires that loyalty which Josiah Royce 
described as “the willing and practical and thoroughgoing 
devotion of a person to a cause.” It begets courage not only 
to overcome external obstacles but—what is much harder— 
to control our own passions and master our disposition to 
drift with the current. 

Not all faith reaches its goal. The achievements of most 
of us fall short of the full measure of our purposes and 
ideals. You remember how Robert Browning, in “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,” portrays an old man reviewing his life and find- 
ing consolation in the thought that it had been ennobled by 
vistas greater than he had been able to traverse in action. 


“Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘work,’ must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice; 


“But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s 
amount; 


“Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped; 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 


There is point in that passage even for young men stand- 
ing upon the threshold of life’s major responsibilities. It is 
not that we are to be easily content with low achievement, 
but that high and generous aims are of value even though 
chance and circumstance prevent their full realization. 

There may be tremendous worth in an unfinished life. 
Abraham Lincoln saved the Union but it was not given to 
him to complete the work he set out to do. Jesus died at 
thirty-three but His spirit is the hope of the world today. 
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A finished life, as a matter of fact, would be cause for 
shame. Who would want to end his days, knowing that all 
for which he lived was over and done, that there was noth- 
ing left of all his labors to afford a challenge or an oppor- 
tunity to those who come after him? 

The most ominous portent of our present time is its lack 
of faith. We are living in a period of disillusion, of bewilder- 
ment, of distrust, suspicion, fear, and even hate. 

The peoples of the world have too largely lost faith in 
one another. We distrust human nature. When we are told 
that the success of some social reform depends upon a sur- 
render of the old, hard profit-drives of cut-throat competi- 
tion and laissez-faire individualism, cynicism whispers. That 
is just why it is bound to fail. Human nature never changes, 
is the cry of both the standpat conservative and the im- 
patient, violent radical. At bottom, both hold, human nature 
is just physical hunger, animal lust, and brute selfishness. 
Imagination, reason, good will, and objectivity of mind may 
have their day when no great issue is at stake, but when 
life itself is threatened, we revert to the primitive drives. 
Man may be moral in his immediate, face-to-face relation- 
ships, it is asserted, but in its larger, impersonal groupings, 
class to class and nation to nation, society is immoral, know- 
ing no final law save the victory of force. 


Vice in Virtue’s Garb 

Too many people have lost faith in the moral and cultural 
ideals that are a fundamental part of our spiritual heritage. 
A modern paganism has emerged, which knows no reticence, 
abhors restraint, and acknowledges no standards save the 
fluctuations of fashion and the drives of desire. Sin abounds, 
but we are asked to call it “the new morality.” Duty is 
reported to be out-of-date, and conscience is regarded as a 
symptom of repression. Not an old man, nor even a middle- 
aged, but a young observer of the contemporary scene, has 
written these sobering words: “The finer values of civiliza- 
tion are slowly but surely being destroyed. A great wave 
of vulgarization is sweeping over the world. Everything 
tends to be dragged down to the level on which it is com- 
prehensible and emotionally satisfying to the man who has 
neither purified his perceptions, disciplined his will, nor cul- 
tivated his mind.” 

For faith in God, the new paganism substitutes a man- 
made thing it calls “religion.” A man is religious, says one 
of our modern pragmatists, when he acts in devotion to an 
ideal, especially if it be against obstacles and at risk of per- 
sonal loss. Belief in God, he holds, detracts from such devo- 
tion and impedes one’s service to his fellowmen. 

This new paganism cannot last. The judgments of his- 
tory, which in the long run are the judgments of God, are 
already upon it. “Human history becomes more and more 
a race between education and catastrophe,” wrote H. G. 
Wells after the World War. The years that have “followed 
have deepened the somber truth and sharpened the chal- 
lenge of that sentence. If the world is to avoid catastrophe, 
it will be because education succeeds in equipping men to 
cope with the intricate and desperate problems which con- 
front them today. It will be because schools and colleges 
send forth a generation of young men and women with faith 
unsullied and undaunted, with imaginations sensitive and 
resourceful, with purposes generously conceived and loyally 
pursued, with ability to face facts honestly. 

Faith is natural to youth. Let no one rob you of your 
faith. No generation has ever faced more vital issues than 
those which confront mankind today. Defeat is certain if we 
bring to these issues nothing better than doubt, distrust, sus- 
pense of judgment, or despair. But we have a fighting chance 
of success if we approach them in the spirit of faith—faith 
in the great ideals of the human spirit, faith that what ought 
to be can be, faith in one another, faith in the fundamental 
honesty and reasonableness of mankind, faith in the gra- 
cious purpose and the almighty power of God. 


FLORIDA SYNOD MEETS IN MIAMI 


Pastors, Delegates and Representatives of Auxiliaries 
in Helpful Discussion 


Reported by W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


Monpay, JUNE 28, carloads of Lutherans could have been 
found on almost every important Florida highway speeding 
toward Miami. If questioned, they would have answered 
that they were delegates and visitors eager to arrive in the 
Magic City in time for the opening service that evening of 
the ninth annual convention of the Florida Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, to be held in Holy 
Trinity Church, the Rev. Paul G. McCullough pastor. The 
presence in these speeding autos of men, women and young 
people is explained by the fact that not only was there to 
be a convention of synod, but both the synodical Missionary 
Society and the Luther League were to hold their annual 
conventions at the same time and place. 

This tri-convention plan of Florida Lutherans has been 
in effect for several years and is found to be most helpful 
for all concerned. Members of the three groups, all of which 
have the same purpose and objective, find themselves bene- 
fited by the stable faith and courage of maturity, the loyal 
devotion of the women to Christ and the church, and the 
hopeful confidence and zest of youth. Visitors from the 
churches composing the synod attend in order to take ad- 
vantage together with delegates of the Church Workers’ 
Training School, which is held during the morning hours 
of convention week. 


Mutual Impressions 
This enlarged number of Lutherans at convention has an 
effect also upon the city in which the synod meets that is cal- 
culated to be helpful to the local congregation and the 
church generally. Although we scarcely expected that our 
presence in the great city of Miami would be noticed, cer- 


tain of the newspapers did give pleasing reports of the 


work of the synod, including a photograph of the entire 
assembly. The city itself made an impression upon dele- 
gates and visitors. Its bigness, its beauty, its tropical setting 
will not be easily forgotten. 

As we are thinking about size, it should be reported here 
that the annual Luther League banquet, held Tuesday eve- 
ning and attended by members of the conventions, to the 
number of 225, was pronounced the most successful of any 
such function sponsored by the young people since the or- 
ganization of the League. The banquet was held in the 
$3,000,000 McFadden-Deauville Hotel dining room located 
on Miami Beach. This hostelry, owned and operated by 
Bernarr McFadden, magazine publisher and physical culture 
advocate, has the reputation of being run on a high plane 
of culinary and moral cleanliness. At least it gave an ideal 
setting for the young people on the night in which their 
position and responsibility as loyal church workers were 
eloquently outlined for them by President James C. Kinard 
of Newberry College. 

Holy Trinity, the convention church, although not com- 
pletely finished as originally planned, is a sanctuary most 
pleasing to the eye and worshipful. Pastor, people, and 
Board of Church Extension are to be congratulated upon the 
architectural beauty and adequacy of the building. The 
church itself, the quality of music rendered, and the char- 
acter of the sermons delivered by appointed preachers com- 
bined to instruct and inspire all worshipers and workers. 
As a result everyone returned home with a revived faith 
and strong resolution to press forward for the Kingdom with 
still more enthusiasm. 

In his annual report, G. F. Snyder, D.D., president of the 
synod, summarized the happenings of the year and pre- 
sented the wider work of the church as represented by its 
boards and committees. Thursday evening. Dr. Snyder 
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brought a specific message concerning the Columbus Con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Church in America. Pres- 
ident Kinard of Newberry College, member of the Execu- 
tive Board and official representative of the church, gave 
detailed information concerning the proposed promotional 
program of the whole church, as well as intimate information 
about the work at large as it is being done by the boards of 
the church. Dr. C. A. Freed, president of the Lutheran The- 
ological Southern Seminary, attended the sessions of the 
convention and spoke of the work and welfare of that in- 
stitution. 
Evening Services Impressive 

In outline, the evening services were of the following char- 
acter: Monday, the synodical sermon by the Rev. C. F. H. 
Krueger, vice-president of synod, in which he strongly de- 
fended the doctrines and duties of the church and her mem- 
bership. The Lord’s Supper was administered at this serv- 
ice. Tuesday, the Luther League Banquet, with the Rev. 
T. K. Finck serving as toastmaster and the address by Pres- 
ident Kinard. Wednesday, a missionary program, with an 
address by Mrs. O. R. Albright, president of the synodical 
society, and moving picture scenes showing that “Africa 
Joins the World.” Thursday, addresses on the work of the 
whole church, and installation of newly elected officers of 
the Luther League of Florida. 

The reports of the statistical secretary and of the treas- 
urer of the synod showed some increases over the year 1935. 
The amount paid on synodical and United Lutheran Church 
apportionments was sixty-nine per cent, an increase of eight 
per cent over that of 1935. For all benevolences, including 
contributions to the institutions supported by the synod and 
responses made to special appeals, there was an increase of 
23% per cent. 

Election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as fol- 
lows: President, W. E. Pugh, D.D., Jacksonville; vice-pres- 
ident, the Rev. Theodore K. Finck, St. Petersburg; record- 
ing secretary, the Rev. Paul G. McCullough, Miami; sta- 
tistical secretary, Mr. C. R. Carman, West Palm Beach; 
treasurer, Mr. C. M. Brubaker, Jacksonville. 

The invitation of Trinity Church, St. Petersburg, to hold 
the 1938 convention in that city, was accepted by the synod. 


“A TEACHER COME FROM GOD” 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Allentown, Pa. 


WHEN JESUS TAUGHT on hillside and on plain, 

The weary multitude rejoicing heard 

His Gospel new, the gracious, holy word 

Of lovingkindness; they forgot their pain 

And all their cares; their very fears seemed vain. 
They listened as He spake; their hearts were stirred 
Within their breasts; their blinded eyes long blurred 
By sin were opened; and they saw again. 


O Voice of Love, that spake beside the shore 
Of Galilee, was heard in market place, 

And on the dusty road, bring peace to me; 
For I would listen to Thee evermore, 

And hear Thee speak of love divine, of grace 
Abounding, measureless as sky and sea. 


RETAIN LEADERSHIP 


In Cuticaco Lutherans of all synods continue to lead in 
membership increase with a grand total for the year of 17,230 
new members for the 332 churches reporting. Presbyterians, 
with 121 churches, reported 4,758 new members to rank sec- 
ond. The 185 Methodist Episcopal churches reporting show 
an increase of 4,307 new members. The Episcopal Church 
was fourth with 3,108 new members in eighty-one churches. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


“Aphrodite’s Little Boy,’ Eros, has been upsetting the 
astronomical world. Ever since his discovery in 1928, his 
pranks have been puzzling to the astronomers because of 
his quick-changing brilliance. Recently, however, Fletcher 
Watson, research fellow of Harvard Observatory, discov- 
ered that Eros was not round, as heavenly bodies are sup- 
posed to be; nor heart-shaped, as might be expected from 
the activities of his reputed mother, Venus, and his own 
devastating dalliance with his Cupid’s bow, but brick- 
’ shaped. Humanly speaking, such a missile from the hands 
of love might under some conditions be explicable, but not 
among the heavenly bodies. Little Eros is 22 miles long and 
seven miles wide, and his fluctuating differences in brilliance 
depend upon which area is pointed toward the earth. It 
may be visualized in size more concretely by imagining 
Manhattan Island taken up in the hectic days of planet- 
making, and thrown into the sky. But if that had happened, 
it would have meant no improvement in the habits of the 
planetoid. 


Since Pennsylvania Has Legalized Sunday Fishing, and 
given a virtuous cast to the action of those who grab another 
day for their pleasure, the following excerpt from The 
Sacramento Bee may have a passing interest: “The Federal 
Fisheries Bureau finds that the nation’s anglers spent 
$500,000,000 last year for their pleasure. This does not in- 
clude any part of the sum spent by the anglers on flowers, 
candy, etc., to placate wives.” Neither does it seem to ac- 
count for the sum spent on fish that were not caught, but 
bought. 


A New Contribution to “World Peace” (?) was that of- 
fered by the Soviet Embassy in Berlin last month, when 
recent motion pictures of the Red Army in action in 
maneuvres around Minsk, the military center nearest the 
German border, were shown to three officers of the German 
General Staff. The staff officers were greatly impressed by 
the Soviet’s sky-full of bombers, the smooth technique of 
landing an army by parachutes in the enemy’s rear, and 
the swift array of tanks that were able to carry infantry 
on top as they advanced. The film was concluded with a 
quotation from the Soviet War Commissar, Voroshiloff, in 
imitation of “Teddy” Roosevelt’s advice to “speak softly, but 
carry a big stick”: “We are an army of peace, but we are 
ready to answer blow for blow. If we are attacked, we will 
not only keep the enemy off our territory, but we will beat 
him there and whence he came.” But a few weeks later— 
possibly as an antidote, to replace one impression with 
another—Marshal von Blomberg, the Nazi War Minister and 
the staff accompanying him on a military mission to Italy, 
were treated to a sham battle under actual war conditions, 
in which the technique of the Italian use of big guns and 
machine guns, firing over the heads of advancing troops, 
was displayed with equal impressiveness. 


Japan has 1,148 More Gods in her national pantheon. 
These new deities, inducted into the Japanese Olympus in 
the famous Yasukuni shrine of Kudan Hill in the heart of 
Tokyo, were soldiers who died during 1936 in the service of 
Japan’s protectorate over Manchukuo. This brings the total 
of such contributions to divine dignity in recent years to 
130, 967. The ceremonies, lasting more than two hours, were 
conducted in darkness, the white-robed Shinto priests and 
assisting military officers standing out like ghosts against 
the black background of the temple. However, there are 
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limits to the welcome Japan offers to new gods. Two 
Shinto sects, the Hitonomichi and the Omotokyo, are being 
liquidated—that is, they are all wet to the authorities, be- 
cause their present leaders claim personal divinity. This is 
lese majeste in Japanese official eyes, for the only living 
deity allowed in orthodox Shinto is the emperor. In the 
meantime, Chinese police in Kwangtung province recently 
invaded a “superstition belt,” and confiscated 1,000 man- 
made gods, in an effort to stamp out a dangerous form of 
idolatry. However, fearing revolt if their measures were too 
drastic, they merely confined the idols in a “good concen- 
tration camp,” where their devotees might visit them to 
worship and burn incense. In some propitious moment of 
flagging interest the idols are to be destroyed. 


Making a Prison Term Profitable took an enterprising 
turn in Rumania lately. A notorious “Robin Hood” bandit, 
Coriou by name, was sentenced to five years imprisonment. 
He promptly bought out the prison workshop, and launched 
into the business of selling the articles produced there by 
the other prisoners, and has been making a handsome profit. 
Another interesting feature of the affair is that his recently 
acquired bride furnished the money for the purchase, with 
a view to reforming her bandit-husband into a successful, 
law-abiding citizen. 


The Catholic Increase in the United States During 1936 
is reported as 436,081, making a total membership of 
20,959,134. This indicates an increase of 2,080,412 since 1926, 
and 4,375,034 since 1916. Universities and colleges for boys 
increased from 191 to 199 last year; colleges and academies 
for girls, from 661 to 669. The total of high schools was 
1,179—forty-three new ones last year; these had a total of 
207,767 students, a gain of 20,819. Other figures are 31,649 
priests, an increase of 1,399; 18,526 parishes, an increase of 
82; new seminaries 12; an increase of three parish schools, 
totaling 7,445, enrolling 2,170,065 pupils, but indicating a 
decrease of 39,608. There were other decreases—50,000 in 
the Catholic population of the Archdiocese of New York, 
and 1,702 students in the seminaries for priests. 


Three Consecutive Years of Drought on the northern 
border of the Sahara Desert have driven over 100,000 starv- 
ing natives from the adjoining border of southern French 
Morocco northward. The French authorities have had to 
send hundreds of truckloads of rice to these victims on their 
way north, and water is sparingly supplied by the quart for 
drinking purposes only. Beggars have been increasing by 
the hundreds on the Moroccan coast to the acute embarrass- 
ment of the colonial officials, who are making heroic efforts 
to investigate and remove the causes of their penury and to 
supervise the relief of the sufferings it causes. 


The Modesty of Mexican Labor in its recent requests for 
pay-raises is amazing indeed. The oil-workers particularly 
have quite simply demanded—triple pay for working on a 
rest day; quintuple pay when the rest day is also a holiday; 
double quintuple pay (ten times) for a rest-day holiday 
when it rains; quadruple-quintuple pay (twenty times) for 
a rest-day holiday if it rains and the heat reaches 97 to 104 
degrees; sextuple-quintuple pay (thirty times) under the 
same conditions, if the heat exceeds 104 degrees; double- 
sextuple-quintuple pay (sixty times) if the work is to be 
done under the last conditions at an altitude of twenty- 
three feet. Besides this the workers expected a month or 
more vacation with full pay. The offer of the oil companies 
to grant 744 days a year holiday with pay was rejected with 
scorn. This is just one of the blessings expected by the 
socialization of labor. The next is the suppression of all 
such claims by a strong central government. That has 
already happened in Russia, Germany, Italy and Turkey. 
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A TRIP INTO YELLOWSTONE PARK 


By THE Rev. F. J. WEERTZ, D.D., Des Moines, lowa 


June 5, 1937, after leaving the green fields of Iowa and 
Minnesota, we came into the mountainous region of Mon- 
tana. We were awakened to find ourselves speeding along 
the Yellowstone River. In the distance we were greeted by 
the snow-capped mountains. The official season does not 
open until June 20, and some of the roads and mountain 
passes were still covered with snow. 

We were greeted at the station in Livingston, Montana, 
the gateway to Yellowstone, by the genial Rev. Webster H. 
Clement, and his parishioners, Mrs. F. C. Griffin and her 
son, Fred, in their new Buick car. From that moment until 
12:30 A. M. the next morning, the wonders never ceased. 

Our church at Livingston is architecturally and liturgic- 
ally complete. The pastor is loved by all and has carried on 
a fine piece of work in these ten and a half years of his 
ministry, ably assisted by his faithful wife. In that one day’s 
visit we were introduced to every representative person on 
the Park Committee, to R. J. McDonald, chief buyer for the 
hotel concessions in Yellowstone, which supplies the needs 
of 400,000 people in a season. In the great warehouse at 
Gardiner, we saw them unloading carloads of canned goods 
and supplies. Mr. and Mrs. McDonald are not only faithful 
members of the Lutheran Church, but they are the type of 
Christians one likes to meet. Edmund B. Rogers, superin- 
tendent of Yellowstone Park, gave us a hearty welcome. Dr. 
Bauer, naturalist of the park, told us of some of the won- 
ders. Mr. Joffee, his assistant, did everything to make our 
stay interesting, and T. Paul Wilcox, Judge of the Park, ex- 
tended a hearty welcome. Six hundred employees are pour- 
ing into the park, and one hundred forty-five orderlies, to 


take care of the summer influx. With such introductions we: 


were now ready for the sights of our greatest national park, 
which is visited by more people than any other. 

From Livingston we drove to Gardiner, a distance of fifty 
miles, viewing some of the dude ranches, meeting people 
along the way, and registering for entrance into the park. 

During the day it snowed, hailed, rained, and at times, the 
sun could not be more gorgeous, particularly the setting at 
the close of the day. In all, on the western trip, we crossed 
twenty-two ranges of mountains. The first one that I wish 


Photo from the National Park Service 
“OLD FAITHFUL” IN ERUPTION 


to speak about is Mt. Electra in the park. Its rumblings can 
be heard as one ascends its heights. Mt. Washburn, a sister 
mountain, can be scaled if one has time, and we find that 
it takes twenty-two minutes to cook an egg, and twenty- 


four hours to produce a delectable pot of beans, and then 
they might not be quite appetizing. Such is the effect of 
altitude. At Mammoth, we saw the seven terraces, with 
their sulphur springs. It is a sight of such vibrant colorings 
that no artist has ever depicted it adequately. Here we saw 
the government church where Pastor Clement, with men 
of other denominations, hold services regularly. 

We can readily see why the Indians feared to enter 
this park. Here is everything as it was in the beginning! The 
early Indians avoided the park entirely. Perhaps tradition 
found that some had been scalded by the boiling caverns or . 
geysers. Some of these sights are really terrifying. When 
one sees the geysers in action, boiling mud geysers, clear 
geysers, clouded geysers, steaming 250 feet in the air, it 
really sends a chill down the spine. The beauty of Morning 
Glory Basin, the depths of which have not been fathomed, 
brings to us the colors of the rainbow. When one goes 


- down in the Devil’s 


Kitchen, with its 
living bats, one can 
tell why the In- 
dians thought it 
was haunted and 
full of evil spirits! 
Whoever has seen 
a geyser in action, 
particularly the 
mud geyser, knows 
what a_ terrifying 
sight it is. Many men have given their lives in discovering 
the hidden wonders of Yellowstone. 

What a contribution our government has made in labeling 
every place of interest, and in protecting life. A phenomenal 
piece of work has been done not only in road building but 
in taking care of the interests of the public. We saw in one 
day what it usually takes tourists three full days to see. 


CHAPEL IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Disappeared, Bath Lake 

Pastor Clement pointed out a place where formerly stood 
Bath Lake, a large body of water. It disappeared over- 
night. Mrs. Griffin said, “Someone must have 
pulled out the plug.” Such are the changing 
beauties of the park. How this phenomenon 
took place, no one knows. 

Two thousand earthquakes have been re- 
corded in Helena, Mont., during the last two 
years, and geologists are now tracing the source 
of the disturbances in the earth to Yellowstone 
Park. “In His hands are the deep places of the 
earth,” says the Psalmist. Some day man’s mind 
will reveal to us the wonders hidden in these 
hills. 

The late Mrs. F. A. Scheuber, a prominent 
Lutheran, has prepared nine exhibits for dif- 
ferent universities throughout the nation, mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to the public of 
the plant and geological life of the park. There 
is no place on earth where so much of natural 
life is preserved. Here one sees the eagle at 
rest on the tip of the crag. Swan Lake brings 
to us thirteen of the twenty-seven swans left in the wild 
life in the United States. Toward Gallatin, we find the buf- 
falo. The wild duck, the wild geese, the beaver are in 
abundance. 
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The bears, which have hibernated all winter, have just 
come out of their hiding places. They are not always the 
innocent playmates people think they are. In recent years 
we have records of people having been killed outright by 
being struck by them, and one woman presented her little 
baby to Bruno to be petted, and half of the face was torn 
from the child. The guides in the park tell us that some- 
times the bears are so quick that they catch 
trout out of the water. There are stories also 
that mother bear spanks the children if they 
do not behave themselves. They, too, are guided 
by the instinct God has put into their hearts. 
They say that if a mother bear dies during the 
winter the children will pick up the trail and 
habits of the adult immediately, without any 
other guidance. Thus the marvelous God pro- 
vides for the needs of the orphan. Of all the 
animals in the park, none has such a ferocious 
appetite as the bears, they eat everything but 
bananas. 

It is best for travelers not to become too 
familiar with any of the animals in the park. 
Here one sees the moose in its natural habitat 
at Moose Lake. We saw the mountain sheep on 
the peak of the mountain, the antelope and the 
elk and deer on the plain. How different the 
forests of Yellowstone compared with the Black 
Forest of Germany. One does not find a stick 
of wood under the trees of the Black Forest, but there are 
thousands of trunks of trees decaying in Yellowstone. 


We Were Reminded— 


One of the delightful experiences of the day was to watch 
the Frying Pan Spring. Here you see the bubbling waters, 
just as you see the eggs frying in a pan, and the noises 
emanating from them remind one of a ladies’ aid; while the 
geysers remind one of preachers in convention, letting off 
a good deal of steam. 

A word about the birds. Lovers of nature tell us that these 
birds have their calls of distress, warning signals, love calls, 
and that they live in a world all their own and follow the 
instinct of their Creator. In 1934, the guide told us when in 
Istanbul, Turkey, the storks gathered around the Sea of 
Marmora every year from Asia and Europe, within two days 
of August 15, for a brief period of rest. After a day or two 
of rest they took wing for their winter home in Egypt. Such 
is the call of the southland to those that are to be protected 
from the winter’s wind. So God takes care of the feathered 
kingdom by giving them a world in which to live, where 
they can bring song and joy to human beings. 

No one going into the park misses “Old Faithful”; and it 
is worth the trip alone to see this marvelous geyser in 
action. One of the party said that one woman asked an 
attendant whether they put a plug in to stop the geyser 
during the night. Such are the questions of visitors. But 
putting all questions and comments aside, “Old Faithful” 
performs its duty faithfully every sixty or seventy minutes. 

The transcontinental divide, which divides the east from 
the west, is of more than passing interest. Waters from the 
top divide and go into the Atlantic and Pacific, respectively. 
To the east from this point one sees millions of pines, the 
beauty of Yellowstone Lake, and the snow-capped Tetons 
in the distance. The climax of the day’s wonder came at 
evening time when we left Yellowstone Lake for the Grand 
Canyon itself. We viewed it from two angles, from Artist’s 
Point and a part of Inspiration Point. As we beheld the 
waters falling 360 feet, twice as high as Niagara, the party 
bowed their heads in prayer, and thanked God anew for 
His wonderful goodness. Words cannot describe the Grand 
Canyon. It should be called the “golden canyon.” Like 
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Simeon of old, we said, “Now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace; for mine eyes have seen thy glory.” 

Our return to Gardiner was taken up with getting further 
information from our interesting westerners. 

Outside of Pastor Clement’s work of taking care of his 
regular parish at Livingston, we find this aggressive man of 
God interesting himself in the hundreds of thousands that 
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THE GRAND CANYON OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


come into the park annually. He was kind enough to give 
me a brief description of what the work of a western pastor 
is, which will be found on page 21. 

We boarded the train the next morning at 8:10 A. M., 
arriving in Seattle, Washington, Sunday morning at the 
same hour, ready for further conquest. 

From Livingston, westward to Seattle, twenty-two dis- 
tinct ranges were crossed by the Northern Pacific. Never 
have we known a railroad to give such courteous service, 
and the meals are unexcelled, anywhere. A squab chicken 
dinner, or duckling is a treat, and this at the nominal price 
of seventy-five cents. 

At Butte, Montana, 30,000,000 pounds of copper are being 
produced every day at this time by 16,000 miners, all in 
preparation for another war. We were reminded of the 
words of the poet— 

“Every prospect pleases, and only man is vile.” 


TO CONVENE IN AMSTERDAM 


Meeting of Executive Committee of Lutheran World 
Convention Announced 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT has been received by the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention from Landesbischof Marahrens, president, that 
the 1937 meeting will be held in Amsterdam, August 24-29. 
One of the reasons stated in the official communication for 
holding the meeting in Holland is that it will help to 
strengthen and encourage the Restored Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Holland. The Lutherans in Holland represent 
only about one per cent of the entire population and have 
not been able to make any definite progress in recent years. 
It is hoped that the meeting of the Executive Committee in 
their midst will give a new impetus to the Lutheran Church 
in Holland. President Marahrens has also strongly urged 
that all members of the committee be present because of the 
importance of the meeting. The four American members will 
in all probability all attend the meeting. Drs. Knubel and 
Long will go directly to Amsterdam, as will also Dr. Boe, if 
he finds it possible to go. Dr. Wentz will attend the Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order at Edinburgh and then proceed to 
Amsterdam for the Lutheran Conference. 
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LUTHERANISM 


Its Source, Nature and Catholicity Outlined and 
Offered for Acceptance 


By Pastor Oscar W. Carlson, Butler, Pa. 


AT LAST ONE capitulates and accepts the current statement 
that old loyalties are being weighed in the balances. It is 
possible that every age tests the loyalties of contemporaries, 
but having once accepted the critical character of the pres- 
ent, the intelligent Christian should rethink his religion and 
not leave the momentous judgment altogether to others. 
What is Lutheranism? Has it fulfilled its usefulness? Is 
there a truer and more helpful interpretation of Chris- 
tianity? Is continued adherence to it justified? Let us see. 

Lutheranism is Biblical Christianity. It proclaims that the 
materials of the Christian faith are at hand for all men in 
approved translations of the canonical scriptures. These 
materials are God-given, basic, and determinant. Other 
sources of saving faith can no man find elsewhere. Lu- 
theranism encourages scientific, philosophical, and literary 
studies, indeed. A church born in a university cannot do 
otherwise and be true to its genius. Neither could it be true 
to the scientific temper. But no new and essential revelation 
is found in laboratories and libraries which adds to or de- 
tracts from “the way of salvation.” We believe that research 
and invention help us to know and live as God would have 
us know and live. God is on the side of progress. We de- 
light in creative thought; we eagerly welcome scientific 
discoveries; we, too, indulge in the projection of our im- 
aginations. These things Lutherans do; and still they be- 
lieve that the Bible is the source book for the final and con- 
summate meaning of the universe and all the implications 
of human life now and hereafter. 


What the Bible Is 

When the urge to substitute human philosophy and bril- 
liance is terrific as it is today, the Biblical character of Lu-, 
theranism stands out in bas-relief. It is a rebuke to intel- 
lectual pride and a foe of the propaganda of infidels. For 
many sophisticated people the Bible is a book of folk-lore 
whose grandest epic is the story of the good man Jesus. 
With due respect for erudition and science Lutherans be- 
lieve that the Bible is the final revelation of the Truth that 
make us free. Lutheranism is not old fogey religion. It 
does not ban books nor forbid her people to read them. 
It does not burn heretics. As the great Luther wrote, “The 
pen, not the fire, is to put down heretics. The hangmen are 
not doctors of theology. This is not the place for force. Not 
the sword, but the word, fits us for battle. If the Word does 
not put down error, error would stand though the world 
were drenched in blood.” (Quoted by Krauth, “The Con- 
servative Reformation.”) Without fear of reprisal and with 
their eyes completely open, will Lutherans continue to up- 
hold the Word of God as the only rule of faith and to serve 
the Life through Whom that Word was finally spoken? I 
believe they will. 

Lutheranism is the religion of destiny. The eternal Word 
of the living God and not the words of men can deliver us 
from doom. It is not a matter of going back to the Bible 
after a holiday; it is as always the need of going to the Bible 
and staying with the Bible. The Bible must be used with 
that faith which the Holy Spirit inspires. It is not a com- 
pilation of texts and passages; under the printed word pul- 
sates the mind and will of God. 


A Saviour’s Good Will to Men 
Again we observe that Lutheranism is evangelical. It 
proclaims that the Saviour’s love for sinful men is a fact 
as substantial and important as the affinity of atoms for one 
another. God’s grace is not poetry for good luck. It is not 
the fiction by which sin-conscious men manage to live hope- 
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fully. “God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” This is not the mystic’s 
reading of the stars, but the declaration of the key fact to 
man’s destiny. 

Christianity in all its ramifications becomes many pre- 
cious and valuable things. It becomes education and en- 
lightenment. It becomes justice and higher standards of 
living. It becomes refinement and culture giving us tender- 
ness for “nature red in tooth and claw.” But these are 
rather the fruits of the spirit and not the Spirit itself. These 
are the unfolding shadows of Christ falling on the ages. In 
the fullest appreciation of the need and value of the fruitage 
and application of Christianity, Lutheranism insists that the 
emphasis be on Jesus Christ of Whom and through Whom 
is “God’s saving favor to me a sinner.” That is the shame- 
ful and the glorious fact of our religion; shameful that I am 
a sinner and glorious that the sinless Christ died to save me 
“from sin, death, and the devil.” The “dich an sich,’ the 
“sine qua non,” the heart of the whole matter is that “Jesus 
Christ, true God, begotten of the Father from all eternity 
and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary, is my Lord; 
who has redeemed me a lost and condemned creature, se- 
cured and delivered me from all sin, death, and the devil; 
not with gold and silver, but with his holy and precious 
blood and his innocent sufferings and death.” Any interpre- 
tation of Christianity true to Scripture must glorify that 
fact; and every interpretation true to that fact is evangelical. 

As Lutheranism corrected the aberration of mediaeval 
Christianity when the Roman Catholic Church magnified the 
channel, the church, rather than the Living Water, Christ, 
the Lamb of God, so Lutheranism today must correct the 
modern distortion of Christianity which glorifies the fruit- 
age of our religion rather than the Christ, the Vine, from 
Whom the branches derive their fruit-bearing power. We 
cannot have a Christlike world unless we have Christ, our 
Immanuel. 

The Quality of Catholicity 

Furthermore, Lutheranism is catholic Christianity. This 
is true philosophically and practically. Our church in its 
purity demands that religion be and remain religious. She 
does not extol any particular culture, political creed, eco- 
nomic order, or racial superiority. She exalts the Lord Jesus 
Christ through Whom alone a church can be catholic, for 
Christ is at home in “broken and contrite hearts” anywhere 
from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand. 

The Roman Catholic Church is not truly catholic. She 
exalts the hierarchy which manages her, and no institution 
can be catholic. Her political involvements alone would 
prevent her from being “one with the Christ of God.” Other 
Protestant communions may be more liberal, broader, and 
richer in human associations, but these are not synonymous 
with catholicity. 

Lutheranism acknowledges that “one holy church is to 
continue forever. The church is the congregation of saints, 
in which the Gospel is rightly taught and the Sacraments 
rightly administered. And to the true unity of the church 
it is enough to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel 
and the administration of the Sacraments. Nor is it neces- 
sary that human traditions, rites, or ceremonies, instituted 
by men should everywhere be alike.” (Augsburg Confes- 
sion, Article VII.) Lutheranism makes good this official 
acknowledgment by not imposing any other test than that 
implied in the definition of the church upon her own mem- 
bers and recognizing the marks of true faith in believers 
everywhere on the same basis. Our church is thrillingly 
universal! 

As Dr. Krauth pointed out in “The Conservative Refor- 
mation,” we might well be happy that we bear the name 
“Lutheran” instead of “The Church of Christ,” or “The 
Pentecostal Church,” or some other name that pre-empts 
for itself the virtues which belong to the “holy Christian 
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and Apostolic Church.” Our name is an humble one in itself; 
its greatness lies in the fidelity to the Gospel which marked 
Luther and those who bear his name. 


Influences That Divide 

The chief enemy of catholicity is the official organization 
of Christianity. Linguistic loyalty and nationalistic tempers 
have again and again obscured the world-wide fitness of 
Lutheranism. Men whose academic attachments have been 
stronger than their love for the church have thereby denied 
it. Men who seek to dominate the church rather than to 
serve it are the enemies of true Lutheranism. 

The world-wide mission of the Lutheran Church imposes 
upon her a two-fold duty to the Gospel, namely, protection 
and propagation. No other church is as quick to label 
meretricious and false interpretations of Christ. The genius 
of Lutheranism combines the defense of the Gospel with its 
vigorous propagation. 

Although our church is frequently spoken of as “so much 
like the Catholic,” she is most Protestant. Fortunately we 
are beginning to realize that “reverence, decorum, and 
beauty are becoming to our Protestant churches, too.” The 
genius of Protestantism is not its frequent formlessness nor 
its recent modernism. Aside from the immediate historical 
implications of the name, the Protestant Church stands for 
a religious philosophy which proclaims that “Christ hath 
made us free” and therefore we are in bondage to no man, 
institution, or philosophy. Lutheranism is inherently a pro- 
test against any human movement which limits or defines 
our relationship with Jesus Christ, our Master. It is a pro- 
test against the theology and practises of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church today as it was in the sixteenth century. She 
protests against the “faith-less” use of the Word of God in 
many pulpits today; she protests against Fascism and Com- 
munism for the former subsidizes religion for its own ends 
and the latter renounces the divine origin of Christianity. 

If “protest” is not in our blood, then we have played the 
harlot. Here and there we have devitalized this strain in 
our blood by trying to live apart from contemporary history. 
For safety’s sake, and again as a shrewd policy, we have 
said, “Let’s not meddle in the affairs of the day.” We are 
prone to take refuge in the mysticism of our religion. On 
every side of us are the fattening forces of paganism which 
destroy the souls of men unless the church with the Word 
of God in the hearts and minds of brave and uncompromis- 
ing men fights against them. Lutheranism is both Prot- 
estant and protesting. 

We do not need more religious tomfoolery. Behind our 
human trappings and fancies the devil worships and laughs. 
On one hand we see the modernists retreating to worship 
programs, Gothic architecture, and Bach. On the other hand 
we see the conservatives retreating to a barren “otherworld- 
liness.” Lutheranism is not a part of either movement. 
Above the confusion of theologies and psychologies and 
economics and politics our church proclaims, “The just shall 
live by faith.” With you I am eager to build a better world 
on the theology and psychology of the doctrine of “Justifica- 
tion by Faith” for Lutheranism is both mysticism and action, 
the prose version of “Glory to God in the highest and on 
earth peace goodwill to men.” 


CONFIDENCE IN OUR YOUTH 


Dr. P. O. Berset, president of the Augustana Synod, 
wrote in his annual report to the recent convention of that 
body: “One of the chief reasons why I am hopeful in regard 
to the future of our church is that I have high hopes for our 
young people. . . . They give promise of a leadership in the 
future that will do better than we have done. Let us give 
all encouragement to pastors and other leaders of our youth 
movement.” 
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VIA RADIO 


The United Lutheran Church is on the air every Sunday until 
and including the last Sunday in September. The broadcasts 
are from Station WJZ of the National Broadcasting Company 
and associated stations on a nation-wide hook-up. The time is 
4.00 P. M., Daylight Saving. Dr. Paul Scherer is the preacher. 
The subject for his sermon July 25 is, “What Use Do You 
Make of Religion?” 


PLANS FOR 1937-1938 


Ebenezer Congregation Plans a Round-the- 
Year Program 


SoME CONGREGATIONS work by the week, others by the 
month; but Ebenezer Lutheran Church, Columbia, S. C., 
P. D. Brown, D.D., pastor, has outlined an educational pro- 
gram for a whole year. This year the program began fol- 
lowing the Easter season and will continue through the 
Easter season of 1938. The program is projected as follows: 
1. Christian Education—MAY 

a. Its Values in General 

b. Newberry College Day 


2. Vacation Bible School—JUNE 
3. Summer School for Church Workers at Blue Ridge— 
JULY 
4, Parish Education Month—SEPTEMBER, beginning in 
AUGUST 
a. Adoption of new Standard and Guide in Parish 
Education 


b. Sermons on Christian Literature and Christian Living 
c. Conference with Officers of all Auxiliary Organizations 
d. Cabinet Meeting of all Congregational Leaders 
e. Sunday School Enrollment Campaign—Goal: twenty- 
five per cent increase 
f. Improvement of Workers’ Conference 
g. Securing subscriptions for THe Lurueran, The South 
Carolina Lutheran, and The Parish School magazine 
h. Supper Meeting and Teachers of the Sunday School 
i. Enlarged Leadership Training Courses 
j. Annual Promotion Day and Installation of Officers 
and Teachers 
5. Use the Bible Program—OCTOBER 
a. Every Member Owning a Bible and Daily Reading It 
b. Every Home Practicing Family Worship 
6. Christian Stewardship—NOVEMBER 
a. Looking toward the Realization of a Fully Balanced 
Budget 
b. Beginning a Year-round Program of Christian Stew- 
ardship 
7. Evangelism—CHRISTMAS TO EASTER 
8. Observance through the Year of the Chief Festivals and 
the Calendar of Special Days and Seasons 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


THERE ARE 34,139,624 pupils in the Protestant Sunday 
schools of the world, an increase of 349,579, or 2.75 per cent, 
in the last four years, according to statistics just released 
at the headquarters of the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion in New York. There are 369,510 Protestant Sunday 
schools in the world, with 3,145,895 teachers. The Associa- 
tion’s figures give the total number of Protestant Christians 
on the earth as 231,486,840 out of a total population of the 
globe of 2,042,107,992. The entire number of pupils in the 
175,411 Sunday schools of North America is 20,607,046. The 
continent of Europe has 105,915 Sunday schools, and the 
pupils number 8,636,809. Other countries have Protestant 
Sunday school pupils as follows: Asia, 1,778,908; Africa, 
1,587,939; Australasia, 884,972; South America, 287,558; Cen- 
tral America and Mexico, 78,662; the West Indies, 277,680. 
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The World’s Largest Youth Group- 


The Origin, Size and Activities of the Hitler Youth Organization 
By WILLIAM S. STERNER, Reading, Pa. 


Chaos! A nation stumbling to regain a firm foothold! 
After the war things went on in this fashion for several years 
until one man succeeded, with years of untiring spirit and 
ceaseless work to come out on top. Once again the Germans 
gripped hope. He started his own youth group to supple- 
ment his adult political party. Adolf Hitler became the 
leader of the National Socialist Party and the Hitler Jugend. 
Despite his demonstration in Bavaria when twelve youths 
lost their lives, he has succeeded in controlling the German 
government first as chancellor and now as der Fuehrer. 

The Hitler Jugend is an integral part of National Social- 
ism today. In October 1932, one hundred thousand boys and 
girls assembled in Potsdam and paraded before der Fuehrer 
Hitler. Upon the rise of the National Socialist party to power 
(January 30, 1933), the membership in the Hitler Jugend 
grew to six million, the largest youth organization in the 
world. Although headquarters reports that membership is 
entirely voluntary, the members of other organizations soon 
joined the Hitler Jugend. Before 1933 there were seven 
recognized divisions in the youth groups of Germany: Cath- 
olic, 1,700,000 members; Lutheran 
and Evangelical or Protestant, 
700,000; Hitler, 600,000; and the Mil- 
itary, Leaguist, Sport, and Profes- 
sional Youth, 1,000,000. 

June 17, 1933, the Nazi govern- 
ment created the office of Reichs- 
jugendfuehrer (Federal Hitler Youth 
Leader) and Baldur von Schirach, 
then only twenty-six years old, was 
appointed to that office. He controls 
youth and their publications. Along 
with his assistants, whose ages were 
25, 23, and 21, he creates the slogans 
such as “Our flag is more to us 
than death.” Von Schirach was born in May 1907 in Berlin. 
He graduated from the secondary schools of Weimar 
in 1927 and attended the University of Munich. He is a 
facile writer and his works were admired by Hitler. In 
1932 he was elected to the Reichstag—its youngest member. 

After his appointment as youth leader, von Schirack 
formed a Ring Council with representatives of the various 
youth organizations. Then he made them all join the Hitler 
Jugend. Roberts reports that the Boy Scouts under Admiral 
von Trotha were too conservative; their buildings were 
wrecked and in that way they were forced to join. The 
Labor Front and Sport Youth affiliated themselves with the 
Hitler group but the Protestant youth objected. They were 
absorbed. The ministers are allowed to train the youth in 
spiritual matters two days each week and two Sundays each 
month. Youth are seldom seen in church even on these 
days because of special Hitler Jugend outings or celebra- 
tions of one kind or another. There was the inevitable clash 
with the Catholic Church who thought they could control 
the corporal, spiritual, and professional education of the 
youth. Another Kulturkampf was expected, i. e., further 
outbreaks between the church and state. 


* Partly because of frequent references to important “Youth Move- 
ments,’ somewhat because North American papers often point to the hold 
of National Socialism on German youth, and especially because the crucial 
issue between church and state in Germany will in the end be deter- 
mined by the control of the youth, this article is published. Non-par- 
tisan, it is intended to describe, to inform. It is simply a university stu- 
dent’s thesis for an M.A. degree. Mr. Sterner names and briefly describes 
the forerunners of Hitler Jugend; they are three in number as follows: 
Wandervoegel, 1899-1913; Free Germans, 1913-1919; Post-War Youth 
Movement, 1919-1936. Hitler Jugend began in 1926. Ed. 


“My generation is coming of age in Ger- 
many. All that the older of us remember of 
the war is that we were hungry. It wasn’t 
our war! We didn’t make it—we didn’t even 
fight in it, and we don’t feel responsible for 
it. There’s just no good in thinking that we 
ever will feel responsible. We don’t think 
Germany was to blame for it exclusively, 
anyhow, but even if:she had been, that was 
our parents’ Germany, not ours. 
certainly don’t feel responsible for its debts.” 


The six million Hitler Jugend are uniformed and classified 
and the awards are greatly systematized. From his tenth 
year on, each member must carry a youth pass on which is 
kept his attendance record at drills, his supervisors’ opinion 
of him, and his scorces in field events and “terrain sport.” 
(Roberts says this is just a polite term for military exer- 
cise.) The youth must meet certain minimum requirements 
for swimming, broadjumping, the hundred-meter dash, the 
three thousand-meter run, and javelin, discus, and hammer 
throwing. He must shoot well, read maps, reckon distances, 
give signals, camouflage his person, and use the peculiar- 
ities of any given landscape to best advantage in advancing 
upon a hypothetical foe. 

Each group meets every Wednesday and Saturday eve- 
ning for drills and indoctrination lectures. On Saturday 
morning, even non-members, except Jews, must listen to a 
two-hour lecture on the virtues of the present regime in 
Germany. Every good Hitler Jugend gives at least fifteen 
hours a week to Nazi exercises. Teachers are required to 
recruit members. Parents must explain to officials if their 
children are not enrolled. 

From the cradle or at least from 
the kindergarten, Germany is put- 
ting her children through moral as 
well as physical setting-up exer- 
cises. She is conducting, as the psy- 
chologist would call it, a gigantic 
experiment in conditioning. She feels 
she must bend the twig so that as a 
tree it will have the correct “habits.” 
She provides a specific, graded phys- 
ical and moral education for youth, 
—technically separate from the 
school,—a_ sort of parallel peda- 
gogical system. It is carried on 
nationally by the dominant political party. It is making chil- 
dren, for the first time, an effective force both for morale 
and for actual service. It aims to reach all children, both 
girls and boys, ignoring class lines. (New York Times.) 

When the boy reaches the age of ten he joins the Jung- 
volk. At fourteen he advances to the Hitler Jugend and at 
eighteen, he graduates into the Sturm Arteil (S. A. or 
Storm Detachments). The youth wear mustard-colored uni- 
forms with hunting knives at their side. Usually there are 
only about sixty in each group with their own leaders, who 
are generally eighteen-year-old boys. “Youth must be led 
by youth” is the cry of the Hitler Jugend. Their leaders are 
chosen because of their practical achievement. Service is 
the main consideration. The smaller boys wear brown caps, 
shirts, and breeches. 

The first rung in the leadership ladder is the Kamerade- 
schaftsfuehrer—the leader of a small comrade band. Sec- 
ond is the troop leader—Scharfuehrer; next, a comitatus 
leader—Gefolgschaftsfuehrer; then a sub-district leader— 
Unterbannfuehrer; district leader—Bannfuehrer; chief dis- 
trict leader—Oberbannfuehrer; regional leader—Gebeits- 
fuehrer; and chief regional leader—Obergebeitsfuehrer. In 
headquarters there is a file of the qualifications of each 
youth along with his picture and ancestry. 

The Bund Deutscher Maedel is the girls’ group of the 
Hitler Jugend. They wear black skirts, brown leather wind 
breakers, black berets, and two long braids of flaxen hair. 
At the age of ten the girl joins the Jungmaedel; at fourteen, 
the League of German Girls (Bund Deutscher Maedel). 


And we 


—Selected. 
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Contradictions 

Forty years ago the youth movement started as a protest 
against mechanization and strove for truth, liberalism, love 
of nature and mankind, tolerance, and few conventions. To- 
day the youth cannot speak their frank thoughts, they 
- glorify war, and have their minds set on drilling and march- 
ing. Roberts declares that compulsion and close supervision 
is wrecking home life, church life, and social and intellectual 
activity. The youths are busy; there is no loafing, no cigar- 
ettes, no dancing, no flasks, and no lipstick. Compulsory mil- 
itary service is required of all—including university stu- 
dents. The presidents of the various universities are ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Education. Sometimes there is a 
political president to supervise the academic president and 
the deans of the departments. Courses are offered and books 
are written on political propaganda and the technic of mass 
assemblies. The keynote of the whole set-up is regimentation. 

Aviation is encouraged at glider camps. The youth first 
builds planes then flies in them “to make him brave.” Many 
boys are thus qualified as builders and pilots of planes. 

“In excursions and camps, in home parties and school lec- 
tures, in schools which have been established for the specific 
purpose of teaching the art of leadership, in athletic meet- 
ings, and in festive celebrations—it is here that the new 
Germany is being constructed as a free community on the 
basis of a thorough-going equality in social comradeship. 
It is a Germany that is inspired with the spirit of creative 
thoughtfulness and is at the same time conscious of its 
mighty cultural and historical inheritance; it is a Germany 
that is determined to preserve and advance everything that 
is essentially German and in accord with the German spirit. 
And we at least believe that this is the best service which a 
nation can render to the common interests of mankind.”— 
“German Youth in a Changing World,” page 20. 

“The training of the leaders for the various Hitler Youth 
groups takes place in special training schools which are 
almost without exception to be found in beautiful surround- 
ings. Here they go in for sport, receive physical training, 
and theoretical instruction in the theory of life with the 
team spirit pervading everything. Contrary to many other 
countries the young people in Germany are not trained in 
the handling of military effectives. Shooting which is prac- 
ticed to a very small degree only in the training schools for 
leaders is only with air guns and is a form of sport.”— 
von Schirach. 


LUTHERAN SYNOD SPONSORS CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Augustana Delegates Assembled at Omaha Adopt Resolution and 
Request Members of Congregations to Write 
Their Congressmen 


AN ACTION quite unusual in the deliberations of Amer- 
ican Lutheran bodies was taken by the Augustana Synod 
assembled at Omaha, Nebr., last month when pastors and 
lay delegates voted to petition Congress to submit an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. From the 
Lutheran Companion, official journal in English of the 
synod, we quote the following account of the proceedings: 

“Another definite stand against international ‘conflict was 
written into the history of the Augustana Synod at its Omaha 
convention, when the delegates, by a unanimous vote and 
without debate, declared themselves in favor of a referen- 
dum vote of the people of the United States before this na- 
tion engages in future wars. The only exception to the rule 
would be an invasion of this country or its territorial pos- 
sessions and an attack on its citizens residing therein. The 
resolution endorsed by the synod is now before Congress in 
the form of a proposed amendment to the federal Constitu- 
tion, having been introduced by the Hon. Louis Ludlow of 
Indiana. It reads: 
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“‘Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein, 

““That the following article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as a part of the Constitution when ratified 
by the legislature of three-fourths of the several states: 

“Wxcept in the event of an invasion of the United States or 
its territorial possessions and attack upon its citizens therein, 
the authority of the Congress to declare war shall not become 
effective until confirmed by a majority of all votes cast therein 
in a nation-wide referendum.’ 


“In giving its endorsement to the proposed constitutional 
amendment, the synod requested its members to write to 
their respective representatives in Congress, urging them 
to support the Ludlow proposal, which is known as Joint 
Resolution No. 199. 

“This action on the part of church members is far more 
important than the vote of the synod itself. It is a well- 
known fact that members of Congress are influenced largely 
by the sentiment of their constituencies. It is because church 
members so often fail to make known their views to the 
nation’s lawmakers that the church is unable to make the 
impact that it should on legislation. 

“There are lots of folks who become frantically energetic 
when a fire breaks out, but they are curiously unconcerned 
about employing a few safeguards against fire hazards. By 
the same token there are a good many church members who 
become exceedingly vocal against the evils of war when 
hostilities have broken out, but they fail to exercise their 
influence against international conflict in times of peace.” 


SERVICE FOR JESUS 


Written by Marcella Calkins 


WHEN WE CONSIDER Whom we daily serve— 

The Christ Who came:to serve, though, being God, 
Yet took upon Himself a servant’s form, 

And humbly on the earth among men trod, 

And served through Calvary and Death, that we 
Might some day in His sinless likeness be, 

We, too, must serve in His blest kingdom here, 

As loyal hearts who hold our Saviour dear. 


When we remember how He served—His touch 
Of love and kindness unto all who came 

To Him for comfort for their troubled souls, 
That they might find forgiveness in His Name, 
We who profess that Name would pray that all 
Whose hearts have yielded to the Saviour’s call 
Would join us in this “Business for our King” 
That many souls to Jesus we might bring. 


Then—when we ponder why our Christ we serve 

In our dear church—His kingdom here on earth— 
That souls yet lost might know Him, Whom to know 
Is Life Eternal, Heaven, Second Birth, 

We know our humblest task is not in vain; 

Joyful with new zeal we labor on, 

Leaning for strength upon His mighty arm, 

Praising Him for the precious souls we’ve won. 


Now shall we think where prayer and service ends 
And praise begins—in that bright Glory Land; 
There we shall see our Saviour face to face— 

His pierced side, the nailprints in His hand, 

And those for whom we’ve worked, and prayed, and given 
Of time and wealth and talent, will be there 
To praise Him, too; let’s work unto that end, 

That many souls salvation’s joy might share; 

We know not when our time on earth is past; 

This thing we know—what’s done for Christ will last. 
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CHURCH MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS 


IN LAST WEEK’S ISSUE THE LUTHERAN reported the statis- 
tics gathered for the Christian Herald relative to the mem- 
bership in 1936 of churches in the United States. The total 
gain over 1935 was 837,404 baptized and 720,395 thirteen 
years of age and over. Returns from eighty-seven groups 
listed by the government as religious societies were ex- 
amined and tabulated by Dr. and Mrs. Kieffer in formulat- 
ing their report. Not all of them are even nominally Chris- 
tian: there are Buddhist, Spirtualist, Theosophist, Rosicru- 
cian, Communist, Moyan and Vedanta among them. Be- 
sides these cults, there are several that are not orthodoxly’ 
Christian from our point of view. Finally in a class by 
themselves are the Jews who claim 4,081,242 in congre- 
gations. But only the Jews are of numerical prominence. 

It will be seen by examining the totals that the groups 
containing 50,000 members or over contributed four-fifths 
of the additions to the baptized membership and three- 
fourths of those listed as over thirteen years of age. Roman 
Catholic gains while the largest total are not menacing to 
evangelical Christianity since they are below the average. 
We remark in passing that the increased power of American 
Catholicism can be traced to their thorough organization. 
They can be “a winning minority” in numerous political and 
economic situations, if and when they “understand what is 
expected of them.” 

Unusual statistical conditions are required to explain a 
few reports of abnormal growth, as for example an increase 
of 28.79 per cent in a three-part group of Reformed. On 
the other hand the Evangelical and Reformed, a recently 
merged body, shows a loss of 53,509 out of a confirmed mem- 
bership of under 700,000. Undoubtedly inaccurate data 
either last year or this year accounts for such unusual losses 
(or gains for that matter). 

It was not to be expected that effects of the Preaching 
Mission conducted last year beginning in September would 
show results in reports for 1936. The compilations rest on 
reports that were made up for conventions held in 1936, 
many of them in its earlier half. It is proper to say that an 
average number of people became members of the church 
and that the percentage of the population churched is now 
49.43 whereas in 1926 it was 46.6 per cent. Of the population 
thirteen years of age and over, 59.25 per cent are claimed for 
ecclesiastical membership in some connection. 

It is of course easy to say that there are many evils in 
our world today that would disappear over night were the 
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fifty-nine per cent of the people who are accounted Chris- 
tians more active in the furtherance of the Christian way 
of life. We are a long way from that obedience to the Mas- 
ter’s commands that is ideally expected of faith in Him. 
But if on the other hand the demands of the times for a 
more equitable distribution of the fruits of labor, for more 
care for the weak and respect for the aged,—if all these 
could be traced to the source of their inspiration and to the 
growing support of their propagation, the rootage in the 
Gospel of Christ would be found. We do not seek to defend 
the indifference to their obligations to God of nominal 
church members nor do we believe anything like the pos- 
sibilities of social uplift through the love of God have been 
attained. On the other hand the growth in church member- 
ship is only one of several proofs that the Word of God 
preached in our churches does not return unto Him void. 


AUGUSTANA’S AMENDMENT 
PROPOSAL 


ACTION BY THE Augustana Synod at its 1937 convention in 
Omaha, requesting the Congress to submit an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States that would affect 
entrance of the nation into a war is at least a practical way 
of dealing with the agitation against war. It is reported that 
a bill has already been submitted to the House embodying 
the principle of requiring a popular vote to authorize a dec- 
laration of war. Whether or not the bill will be reached at 
this session is of course beyond answer at this time. 

While church action on a prerogative of the civil govern- 
ment is not expected of Lutheran synodical conventions, 
there was ample precedent for the consideration of the reso- 
lution by the Augustana pastors and lay delegates. They 
repeatedly recorded their support of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and of the Volstead Act before the Twenty-first 
Amendment repealing both was adopted. A declaration con- 
cerning war was quite in order at this time when so much 
anxiety relative to the resort to arms for the settlement of 
international disputes is prevalent in all ranks of American 
and Canadian society. 

To us the resolution does not seem an equivalent of the 
views commonly labeled pacifist, since the submission of a 
declaration of war to the people is required only where a 
policy of attack rather than of defense is up for decision. 
While we do not agree that our entrance into the World 
War was uncalled for and unjustifiable in view of the policy 
of unlimited submarine warfare with which the Washington 
government was openly challenged, we are most thoroughly 
and permanently convinced that one such adventure is suf- 
ficient for the “ages of ages” during which the nation con- 
tinues. But this seems so completely the view of Congress 
as to make an amendment to the Constitution as unneces- 
sary as a declaration that we shall not be taxed above the 
necessities of administration. 

What does strike us as debatable is the degree of authority 
that can be lodged in the Congress under a representative 
form of government. What is there in international relation- 
ships that makes the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives cease to be representative of their constituencies and 
of the nation in this particular matter? And to what extent 
does past experience prove that a referendum would be less 
likely to approve armed defense than when the Congress 
must pass on the situation in which the country is involved? 
In the past the civil authorities have been under enormous 
pressure from the people. One war, that with Spain in 1898, 
was certainly the result of popular prejudice. 

And if there should be an appeal to the people, would the 
vote against war absolve the citizen from demands upon 
him by his government to serve as a soldier? These queries 
all head up in a final one so far as the church is concerned, 
that of authority. If war is a prerogative of the civil power, 
then the civil power’s decisions must be accepted. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


THe LUTHERAN joins the brethren in the Synod of Illinois 
in regretting the death of Pastor Frank H. Schroer of Pearl 
City of that state and synod. For a number of years his 
convictions concerning the possibilities of rural parishes 
have not only been derived from actual contacts with actual 
conditions but he has put his experiences and conclusions 
therefrom into articles published in THE LUTHERAN, into ad- 
dresses at meetings of his conference and synod and, most 
of all, it is safe to assume, into the plans and work of the 
parishes he served. Instead of assuming that the rural 
church is a place to be filled by a young clergyman until 
called to an urban or metropolitan pulpit, he saw the oppor- 
tunities for real leadership and of true discipleship in the 
so-called country parish. 

It has been said that God sometimes releases a devout 
and devoted follower of Christ from his labors, because the 
vacancy thus created most promptly attracts the notice a 
true service merits. It is a possibility that Pastor Schroer 
has been called to the Church Triumphant by the Master 
with the divine expectation that his fellow pastors and fel- 
low church members will be compelled to visualize more 
correctly the place the church can and should fill in rural 
districts. 


Not a Sect, Please 


RecENTLY a Philadelphia journal hurt our feelings by 
referring to the Lutheran Church as a sect. We were, how- 
ever, placed in fairly good company in the statement which 
was the headline for the description of “A Union Patriotic 
Service,” a feature of Philadelphia’s program for the cele- 
bration of July 4, Independence Day. This is an annual 
Quaker City affair, sponsored by the city’s municipal au- 
thority and arranged by a committee of citizens who are 
clerical members of denominations that provided worship 
during the Revolutionary War. Two communions are not 
represented on this committee, namely, the Quakers and 
the Roman Catholics. Nine Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Reformed, Episcopal, Lutheran and Congregational pastors 
arrange the service and suggest the participants from the 
denominations above named. A common national religious 
tradition is thereby recognized but the main objective of 
the meeting is that of thanksgiving to God for the spiritual 
liberties enjoyed in America and prayer for their con- 
dtinuance. It is a solemn, dignified civic gathering of men 
and women who are Christian citizens. They convene at ten 
o’clock in the morning, an inconvenient hour. But they are 
an inspiring group of people. 

Now broadly speaking, you can call any group of Chris- 
tians a sect. The word comes from a Latin word and means 
followers of a specific creed or person. But like a good many 
English terms, the term does not get its distinctive sig- 
nificance by way of derivation. It has come to mean those 
who have disagreed with a principal or a confession, and 
who for poor or bad reasons have split from an existent 
body of Christians. Occasionally one finds it employed by a 
small group that superciliously calls all the rest of Christen- 
dom “the sects.” We have been told that the term is applied 
to Protestants in Roman Catholic parochial schools. 

It is not the word a reputable newspaper “headliner” 
should use when referring to the denominations that kept 
alive the faith of the colonists during the American struggle 
for civil and religious freedom. They might as well announce 
that gangs of Lutherans, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and 
others maintain places of worship in the United States. A 
gang is a group of goers, so far as derivation is concerned, 
but most people get their idea of a gang from J. Edgar 
Hoover’s activities. People need to think when they use 
words. Maybe we Lutherans should exercise care with ref- 
erence to calling other groups “sects.” 


The Problem of Palestine 


MaysE you were prepared for the proposal on the part of 
Great Britain to divide Palestine into three areas, one to 
be governed exclusively by the Jews, the second by Arabs, 
and the third, consisting of places of sacredness to Chris- 
tianity and also to Judaism and Mohammedanism, to be 
continued under British control. (It is reported that Naz- 
areth, Bethlehem, and Jerusalem remain as now.) 

In some respects the situation is both unique and baffling 
that has developed in Palestine since the Balfour resolution 
under British mandate made the Holy Land a “National 
Home for the Jews.” This is only one of many decisions 
reached during and after the World War, that were too 
much the refuge of statesmen in a state of desperation to be 
just to all concerned. In the case of Palestine there seem 
to have been two solemn promises given independently of 
each other and mutually opposed to each other. “Lawrence 
of Arabia” promised the Arabs autonomy for their aid in 
defeating the Turks, allies of Germany. European Jews of 
great financial power made favoring their people a condition 
of war loans to Great Britain. 

Very soon after the agreements were approved by the 
parties to making Palestine a British mandate, the opposition 
of Arabs to relinquishing territory to Jews became evident 
and acute. They never claimed to be industrious agricul- 
turists or enthusiasts for making Palestine pay, but they 
had title to the area that went back with one interruption 
to the seventh century; that is, to the conquest of Syria by 
Mohammedan armies. Arab leaders made the fact very plain 
to the League of Nations that they had not enabled General 
Allenby to celebrate Christmas 1917 in Jerusalem in order 
to give Syria to the Jews. : 

On the other hand the Jews from the year 130 when Jeru- 
salem was literally destroyed by Roman armies and the 
people finally driven away from their Holy Land had longed 
to return. Furthermore they had been the hapless and 
nearly helpless victims of cruel and undeserved pogroms 
from the conquest of Spain or earlier until the downfall of 
the Romonoffs in Russia and Poland. The cure of their sit- 
uation was to regain the occupation of the land of their 
father Abraham. So soon as the Balfour resolution gave 
them the privilege, they poured into the land through Med- 
iterranean ports by the thousands. Then began the building 
of modern cities, the establishment of scientific systems of 
irrigation and sanitation and the restoration of the soil to 
something resembling its ancient fertility. The progress of 
their settlements, the plans for institutions of culture and 
the rapid advance toward profitable use of the resources of 
the country have excited the admiration of everybody with 
one exception. That exception has been the Arab. 

To get his point of view one need only recall that incident 
of the reign of King Ahab, when this potentate with an up- 
and-coming spouse named Jezebel undertook to obtain the 
vineyard of a certain citizen by name Naboth. The objection 
of Naboth to parting with his land was utterly idealistic: it 
was even romantic and fantastic. It was his inheritance from 
his fathers. But the assignment of parts in the drama is now 
different. The Arab is Naboth. The League of Nations is 
Ahab, and the part of Jezebel,—well, every comparison fails 
in some particular. We could suggest assigning this to the 
suave and tireless Anthony Eden. Or it might be a senti- 
mental situation, the subtle penalty for dynastic iregular- 
ities. But we choose the way of safety for ourselves. Later, 
the Rev. Paul Morentz, Christian missionary to the Jews, 
will write for Tae LUTHERAN’s readers an article of which the 
present critical situation in Palestine is the immediate occa- 
sion. But Pastor Morentz is in position to give us glimpses 
of some of the hopes of Jewish Zionism and the effects upon 
these hopes which the new British proposal will have. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“IF GOD BE FOR US, WHO CAN BE 
AGAINST US?” 


God, the “All-Powerful” is for us. Why 
should we ever be fearful? And yet doubts 
and fears crowd in upon us. Relying firmly 
on God’s promises will bring us peace of 
mind. 


Wherefore, faint and fearful ever, 
Do we yet our fears belie? 
Oft sore stricken, still endeavour, 
Oft brought low, still look on high? 
God is for us; 
God our helper still is nigh. 


He Who suns and worlds upholdeth, 
Sends us His upholding hand; 
He the ages Who unfoldeth, 
Doth our times and ways command. 
God is for us; 
In His strength and stay we stand. 


Hard the fight with flesh and devil, 
Dread the might of inbred sin; 
How can we encounter evil 
Strong without and strong within? 
God is for us; 
He will help and we shall win. 


’Gainst oppression forth He sends us, 
His the cause of truth and right; 
With His own great host He blends us, 
Sending us of His own might. 
God is for us; 
Brings to happy end the flight. 


Onward, upwards doth He beckon, 
Onward, upward, would we press, 
As His own our burdens reckon, 
As our own His strength possess. 
God is for us; 
God our helper, still we bless. 
—T. H. Gill. 


PUT IN YOUR BIBLE 


Here Is a handy table, which it would be 
well to cut out or copy for reference in 
your Bible studies: 

A day’s journey was about twenty-three 
and one-fifth miles. 

A Sabbath Day’s journey was about an 
English mile. 

A cubit was nearly twenty-two inches. 

A hand’s-breadth is equal to three and 
five-eights inches. 

A finger’s-breadth is equal to one inch. 

A shekel of silver was about fifty cents. 

A shekel of gold was $8. 

A talent of silver was $538.30. 

A talent of gold was $13,809. 

A piece of silver, or a penny, was thir- 
teen cents. 

A farthing was three cents. 

A mite was less than a quarter of a cent. 

A geraph was one cent. 

An ephah, or bath, contained seven gal- 
lons and five pints. 

A hin was a gallon and two pints. 
An omer was six pints.—Selected. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


PAULINE BAKER, SEC- 
RETARY 


PavuLIne Baker stood before her uncov- 
ered typewriter, contemplating anxiously 
the faces of her three companions. 

“It is really so!” Maude Hall added em- 
phasis to her previous statement with an 
emphatic nod of her head. “My cousin is 
head of the alteration department, and 
she has received order to lay off half of 
her helpers on Saturday. The sales force is 
to be reduced at the same time, and two 
of us stenographers will probably meet the 
same fate.” 

“The last ones to enter are always the 
first ones to be laid off,’ remarked Lola 
Morse, with a fine show of indifference. 
“That will be Pauline and I. Oh, well, it 
won’t be so long before the rest of you 
will follow.” 

As Lola made her careless retort, Maude 
glanced sharply at Pauline. At the sur- 
prised look on the girl’s face she hastily 
interjected: / 

“You are mistaken. It is the most ef- 

ficient ones who are retained. That means 
that Pauline will be the last one to go.” 
. Pauline gave her a grateful look, and, 
slipping into her chair, began copying the 
letters left from the night before. There 
was no one in the store to whom an in- 
definite lay-off would mean more than it 
would to Pauline. If Aunt Ruth hadn’t 
exhausted every penny of her small cap- 
ital in caring for and educating the or- 
phaned niece of her dead husband, or if 
her health hadn’t failed just as Pauline 
secured a position in the Thompson Em- 
porium, it wouldn’t be so bad. 

Life had to be faced as it was, not as 
people would like to have it, thought 
Pauline, with discouragement tugging hard 
at her heart-strings. Saturday was but 
three days away. How could she go home 
and tell Aunt Ruth that she had lost her 
position! A great strangling sob swelled in 
her throat as a sudden memory stung her. 
Mrs. Baker had taken the girl into her 
home despite the advice of admonishing 
relatives. 

“If you put your money into Pauline’s 
education, and she fails you, don’t call on 
us for assistance,” they had warned, hot 
with indignation at having their advice 
disregarded. 

“Pauline will never fail me,” gave back 
Aunt Ruth, staunchly. The girl had never 
forgotten the ringing note in Mrs. Baker’s 
voice as she answered, nor how she her- 
self had crept up the stairs to the farthest 
corner of the attic to have a good cry at 
the intimation of faithlessness. 

After the troublesome guests had de- 
parted, Aunt Ruth found the girl huddled 
beneath the eaves, sobbing out a deter- 
mination always to be staunch and loyal. 
She had never lost sight of that promise. 
To be without 'a position now seemed a 
fulfillment of the meddlesome relatives’ 
prophecy. Life suddenly became an in- 
tricate and serious problem. ‘ 

The girl pulled the completed letter 


"from her machine, and thrust in a fresh 


sheet, her mind filled with coming disaster. 
Hot tears stung her eyeballs. Then the 
memory of Aunt Ruth’s golden philosophy 
enveloped her in a strengthening, comfort- 
ing glow. She could see the expression of 
trust in the kind eye, and hear the throb 
of hope in the weak, tired voice counseling: 

“Always remember, my dear, it is as 
easy to think good as it is to think evil. 
Whenever you are tempted to yield to dis- 
couragement, substitute a good thought for 
the despairing one, hold to it with all your 
might, and the clouds will fade away.” 

Pauline was uplifted. There would be a 
way out. Whatever came, if she held to 
the thought of good, good would ma- 
terialize. This laying-off could never mean 
as much to her as it would to Mr. Thomp- 
son. For with the failure of his store, he 
would lose not only capital, but faith. 

All of the employees were familiar with 
his desire to be the head of a store where 
every helper was to be like a member 
of one large family. He had stopped at no 
expense to add to the comfort and hap- 
piness of his force. No other store in the 
city boasted a lunchroom where such 
nourishing, appetizing lunches could be 
secured at so nominal a price. 

There was the rest-room, too, cool and 
airy in summer, warm and inviting in win- 
ter, with its table supplied with the latest 
magazines; its wide, deep couches, and 
sleepy-hollow chairs. Right off the rest- 
room was a recreation hall, which could 
be turned into an auditorium at a few 
minutes’ notice. It was there Mr. Thomp- 
son called together each month every 
helper in the store to discuss plans and 
hopes for its future. 

Lately those meetings had been poorly 
attended, and the optimistic note had 
dropped from the owner’s voice. Every- 
one knew that owing to lack of experience 
in management, and want of co-operation 
on the part of the employees, affairs were 
in a serious condition. Shelves were piled 
with unsold goods. In the alteration de- 
partment work was constantly being re- 
turned as unsatisfactorily performed. Much 
of the work in the office was hurried over 
in a careless, slipshod manner which 
signaled encouragement to failure. 

Pauline thought of all this, and weighed 
it in the balance with Aunt Ruth’s con- 
viction. Why hadn’t they seen what would 
happen if they took advantage of Mr. 
Thompson’s inability to govern, and of his 
faith in believing that in giving the best 
he had to offer, the best would be returned 
to him? If they hadn’t been eager to ac- 
cept all, and make little return, how dif- 
ferently matters would have turned out? 

She wished she could think of some way 
to make them understand that it was their 
fault as much as business depression of 
the times which had hastened matters to 
so ruinous a climax. There must be others 
in the store to whom it would mean fully 
as much to lose their position at this par- 
ticular time as it did to her. An idea 
gripped her consciousness. 
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“Maude,” she leaned forward, and 
breathed the girl’s name in a quick little 
gasp, “you know those letters Lola finished 
last night? In every one, was one or more 
_ mistakes. Mr. Thompson hasn’t come in 
this morning. Let’s get them, and make 
new copies before he arrives! And let us 
promise right now that no work shall leave 
our machines until it is perfect!” 

“We can promise, but it won’t do a speck 
of good,” Lola interposed before Maude 
could answer. “Why didn’t you suggest 
something like this before?” 

‘Because I didn’t realize how everyone 
slighting work would make a muddle of 
any business, until this morning. If we 
begin this very second to make today’s 
work perfect, it will help ourselves, even 
if it is too late to help Mr. Thompson.” 

“You are right,’ Maude nodded hearty 
approval. “Did you hear Pauline, girls? 
Oh, Nance, do take that gum out of your 
mouth! And you, Lola, settle down to 
work! If we want recommendations, we 
shall have to be worthy of them. It isn’t 
giving us much time, but we can do our 
best to make amends. 

“You get the letters, Pauline! Each one 
of us will take five. Ill have the work on 
my machine finished by the time you are 
back.” 

Pauline rose, and hurriedly entered the 
inner office. She had gotten inside and 
closed the door before she discovered Mr. 
Thompson seated in front of his desk. His 
head was bent forward in such a state of 
dejection that the words of apology which 
rushed through Pauline’s mind remained 
unspoken. 

“J_I—” she began in confusion. 

“You didn’t know that I was here?” He 
lifted his head, and she saw that his face 
was white and worn. “It doesn’t matter. I 
have been here all night.” 

The girl huddled back against the door. 
She wished that she could say something 
to relieve the anguish of the man’s despair. 
Until she remembered Aunt Ruth’s teach- 
ing, she had suffered as intensely as he. 
If she dared tell him! 

“I came in for the letters Miss Morse 
brought in last night. We want to make 
new copies of them. After this no letter 
will leave our machines until it is as free 
from errors as we can make it.” 

A flash of interest brightened his eyes 
at the promise. The next second the dull, 
apathetic look leaped back. 

“Your work has been uniformly good, 
Miss Baker. But the others! Well, they 
are no worse than the rest,” he sighed, 
then added cynically: “There isn’t any use 
in expecting anything but bad in this 
world, if you would avoid being disil- 
lusioned.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t feel like that!” The 
girl’s timidity vanished in her eagerness 
to ease the man’s pain. “Good is a million 
times more powerful than bad, and Aunt 
Ruth says it is exactly as easy to think 
one way as to think the other.” 

Mr. Thompson looked at the girl cu- 
riously. Her face was flushed. She pushed 
back her hair with the nervous little 
gesture which always betrayed her ex- 
citement. If he would only listen! With- 
out giving herself time to lose her cour- 
age, Pauline drew a swift, but vivid, pic- 
ture of Aunt Ruth. 

“Tt isn’t that things never go wrong with 
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Aunt Ruth,” she interjected a bit breath- 
lessly. “Only when they do, she says that 
faith would be a weak, inefficient thing 
without trials being sent to strengthen it. 
She declares there is always a way out, 
and we have only to keep our faces turned 
toward the light, with thoughts of good 
uppermost, to find it.” She paused, then 
added softly: 

“My aunt has had to find a way out lots 
of times, so she knows.” 

“She never faced a sweeping defeat, 
with. the savings of a lifetime wiped out 
by the inefficiency of employees!” His tone 
was tipped with scorn. 

“She wouldn’t call it defeat. She would 
take fresh courage and try again. If you 
make them understand that your interest 
is their interest!” Pauline suddenly realized 
the liberty she was taking. With blazing 
cheeks she hurried into the next room. 

The sound of eager, debating tones had 
reached the girls in the outer office. They 
turned excited, questioning glances in 
Pauline’s direction, but she passed over 
the letters silently. Immediately the brisk 
clicking of four typewriters cut the still- 
ness. Never before since the store had 
opened for business had such industry 
been seen among the office force. 

(To be concluded) 


KATYDID 


THERE’S A LITTLE TELL-TALE 
In the old oak tree, 
And it’s always saying 
Dreadful things of me, 
Just as sure as mamma 
Says with such a sigh, 
“Who’s been in the pantry, 
Nibbling at the pie? 
Who has dropped these bread crumbs 
All around the floor? 
Who ran in so rudely, 
Didn’t shut the door?” 
Or, “Who threw this bonnet 
Down upon the stairs?” 
Or, “Who left these cookies 
On the parlor chairs?” 
Then the little tell-tale, 
In the tree-top hid, 
Answers shrill and saucy, 
“Katy did. She did!” 
Say, now, little gossip, 
Don’t you think it’s mean, 
Watching me so slyly, 
Telling all you’ve seen? 


But I’ve thought of something, 
Such a splendid plan, 
Tll be just as careful 
As I ever can; 
Keep my fingers useful 
All the livelong day; 
Then how s’prised and happy 
Mamma dear will say: 
“What good household fairy, 
Or what little sprite 
Washed the cups so neatly, 
Rubbed the glasses bright? 
Hung up hat and jacket, 
Shut the closet door? 
Set the supper table, 
Swept the kitchen floor?” 
Down then from your peep-hole 
In the green leaves hid, 
Cheerily you'll answer, 
“Katy did! She did!” 
—The Little Ones. 
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WHAT IS SHE LIKE? 


THis QUESTION I heard put to a girl by 
her companion as they stood waiting for 
a street car to pass. They were evidently 
talking about a new girl, and were com- 
paring their impressions. The answer was: 
“Well, I don’t know. She dresses well 
enough and all that, but she just doesn’t 
seem to be our kind. I asked her over for 
tomorrow evening, without thinking much 
about how she will get along with you all. 
We'll try her out, anyhow, and then we'll 
decide later on.” 

What the decision was to be about could 
only be guessed, for by then the two were 
on their way. It was surely a chance of 
taking the new girl into their friendly lit- 
tle circle or of leaving her out. It would 
have made her unhappy to have known 
how coldly her new friends were discuss- 
ing her social possibilities. Had she, in- 
stead of I, overheard the discussion, there 
would have been small pleasure for her 
in that evening of amusement. 

The danger of trying out people accord- 
ing to our own little scheme of things is 
easy to see. The ways of our own friends 
may we well enough, but they are not the 
only possible ways. We have habits of 
friendship that are quite as bad as bad 
habits of other sorts. One fault is apt to 
be a narrowness of interest that makes us 
unable to see why we should know other 
kinds of folks. Their lives, however, have 
much to add to ours. The give and take 
of friendship is of mutual value. Too 
many friends are rarely possible for any 
of us, unless we let them absorb all our 
working hours and interest. Surely too 
many kinds of friends are not conceiv- 
able, provided always that they are worthy 
ones. Instead of asking, What is she like? 
it may be well to inquire, What can we 
do for each other? That will mean mu- 
tual understanding, the basis of all friend- 
ship—Young People’s Weekly. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


PIANO KEYS may be cleaned by rubbing 
with a soft cloth dipped in alcohol. 


“Corn Puppinc.—Combine and heat two 
cups canned corn; two eggs, beaten; one 
teaspoon salt; pepper to taste; one and 
one-fourth cups milk; two tablespoonfuls 
of butter. Place these heated ingredients 
in a buttered casserole. Sprinkle bread 
crumbs on top. Place casserole in pan of 
warm water and bake in moderate oven 
for about one hour or till the custard 
sets.” 


“A BAD TEMPER stands like a barred gate 
across the path of true understanding of 
others. Its essence is self-love and self- 
will. Until this ugly barrier is torn down 
by our own hands we cannot advance.” 


“SAFETY FIRST” 


TreacHER (showing a class a picture of 
Washington crossing the Delaware): “Now 
can any little boy or girl tell me the name 
of this picture?” 

Small Voice in Rear: “Sure. ‘Sit Down! 
You’re Rocking the Boat.’” 
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THE PASSOVER 


God Tells Israel All About the Passover 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Exodus 12: 21-28. The Sunday School Lesson for July 25 


IsRAEL IN Ecypr was to have its first 
great corporate religious experience. This 
was to involve all the people. It was 
divinely planned. The Passover and all 
connected with it was to change the life 
of all the people. None could neglect any 
requirement in preparing for, and carry- 
ing out, the Passover. No detail was 
omitted by God in giving direction for the 
Passover. This in itself indicates the im- 
portance God attached to this great event 
and the attendant Feast. 

The prolonged series of plagues came to 
an end with the decree of death for Egypt’s 
firstborn, of cattle and of people. This was 
the climax struggle to show the supremacy 
of God over the gods of Egypt. Each pre- 
ceding plague had been such a proof, but 
the last plague was to demonstrate the 
helplessness of Egypt’s gods to protect 
against the power of Israel’s God. But the 
demonstration would be with great dra- 
matic action. It was of such vitalness to 
Israel that specific preparation must be 
made, lest any part of the plan fail. So 
there was to be the Feast of the Passover, 
strictly observed according to directions, 
and a week of eating unleaven bread. The 
date was prescribed, and every detail was 
outlined. Arrangements were made so 
that not a family in all Israel would not 
be fully informed in time to observe the 
feast properly. Warnings were sounded to 
all against neglecting to carry out any part 
of the directions. 


Instruction Given 


This instruction came from God to Moses 
and Aaron. They passed it on to the eld- 
ers, who in turn saw to it that each family 
was told. All the preliminary instruction 
had been given, so that elders and people 
were in readiness for the signal to make 
the final preparation for the Passover. The 
fatal night for Egypt, but a happy night 
of deliverance for Israel, was near. The 
final preparation was to be hurriedly 
made. The lamb, already chosen, was to 
be killed. Its blood was to be caught in a 
basin. With due care this blood was to be 
put on the side-posts and on the lintel of 
each door. Strict orders were given that 
all should remain in the house that night. 
Every detail of the instruction was to be 
strictly followed. Israel was to act as a 
unit in all these matters. There must have 
been a well-planned organization of all the 
people, else these orders could not have 
been carried out. The number of Israel 
was so large that they must have been 
rather widely scattered. It is not short of 
marvelous that all of them conformed to 
these novel requirements. Maybe some of 
them thought the whole matter was fool- 
ish. Maybe some doubted the wisdom of 
obedience. But the impression one gets 
from the record is that all Israel worked 
together in preparing for the Passover. 


Protection Assured 


The terrible plague—death for all first- 
born of cattle and people—was applicable 


to Israel, unless the blood sign was found 
on the doors of their houses. But with 
this sign was the assurance of protection. 
That night the destroyer would be abroad 
in all the land. The only course for escape 
was the sign of the blood. Israel was as- 
sured that all its people whose houses were 
so marked could be at ease. It was a test 
of faith in God to accept this assurance. 
How this splotch of blood had any efficacy 
for protection against the angel of death 
cannot be explained except to say that it 
was God’s plan. Certainly it was wiser to 
conform to the requirement than to risk 
not doing so. They had God’s word for it 
that death would enter the houses not 
marked with blood, but would pass over 
houses on which the mark was visible. It 
was not for Israel to ask why; it was for 
them to comply. The blood in itself had 
no special virtue, or power to ward off 
death. All it was was a sign that Israel 
was obeying God, and God directed the 
messenger of death to enter no house 
where the sign was. Surely we will think 
of the blood of Christ as our protection 
against spiritual death, if by faith we ac- 
cept God’s promise. We will not ask why 
or how. It would have been dangerous, 
disastrous, for Israel to have ignored the 
use of the sign of the blood of the pass- 
over lamb. It is far more dangerous for 
us to be indifferent to the blood of the 
Lamb of God. " 


Passover Perpetuated 


There was to be a perpetual annual re- 
currence of this Feast of the Passover. 
Down through their generations Jews 
everywhere were to keep this Feast as a 
memorial. This “sacrifice of the Lord’s 
passover” was to be kept regularly, lest 
they forget how their God had saved their 
ancestors from the angel of death at the 
time of the great plague in Egypt. It is to 
the credit of Jews that this feast has not 
been cast aside; its celebration annually 
is observed with worshipful exactness. 
There is not a single reference in the 
record to any house that failed to con- 
form to all that God said they should do. 
Every phase of the Passover had a wor- 
shipful value for Israel. They were brought 
closer to their God; their faith was made 
stronger. They had their great lesson in 
the wisdom of believing in all God said 
to them, and of doing all He asked of 
them. They were to become a great peo- 
ple in the Promised Land. They were a 
long way from that land, but the start to- 
ward it was soon to begin. All they had 
to depend on was God’s promise. The free- 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 19-25 
God Prepares a People. Exodus 12: 21-28. 
hele trp Through Repentance. Matthew 


M. 
z 6. 
Ww. Preparation Through Pardon. II Chronicles 
30: 13-20. 
Th. Preparation for Service. II Chron. 35: 1-6. 
F. Preparation for Worship. Ezra 6: 16-22. 
Sat. Preparation for Victory. Joshua 5: 10-15. 
S. Preparation for a New Era. Mark 14: 17-25. 
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dom from Egyptian slavery was desirable, 
but only God could grant that freedom. 
His rules were to be obeyed. The Passover 
was ever to stand as a reminder that the 
goodness of God comes to those who obey 
Him. 


WATCHING SINNERS 


SinnERS are being watched; they always 
have been and they always will be, for 
this is what they deserve. Law enforce- 
ment is advisable, necessary and profitable. 
If laws are to be enforced, sinners must 
be watched, both to bring about their due 
punishment and also to make more cer- 
tain the protection of people from their 
dishonest and dangerous plots and prac- 
tices. It is an enormous cost to the people 
that this watching goes on. Taxes are in- 
creased prodigiously to maintain the 
watchers of sinners. It seems to be a 
senseless waste of the people’s money, but 
it must be done, or the sinners against 
human rights would soon have full con- 
trol in government. 

But watching sinners is not alone the 
prerogative of government. The first and 
supreme watching of sinners is by God. 
He sees them as breakers of divine laws. 
He is grieved that they go away from Him 
and pursue their wickedness in spite of 
warnings and of promises of forgiveness. 
God makes His plans, offers His pardon, 
promises restoration, and then waits and 
watches to see how sinners will treat His 
messengers and react to their messages. 
Sinners are being watched by God; this is 
undeniable. The sinner cannot escape the 
penetrating eye of God. “Thou God seest 
me,” should be the never-forgotten con- 
viction of each and all. 

The agent of the law of government 
catches the sinner to check his wrong do- 
ings and to bring him to just punishment. 
God watches the sinner to bring him to 
repentance and to save him from the pun- 
ishment due him for his sins. The watch- 
ing of government fills the sinner with 
fear, or defiance. The watching of God is 
regarded with indifference, or is accepted 
as a token of His love. When the latter 
effect is realized, then the sinner welcomes 
the watching and seeks how to get away 
from his sins and into right relation with 
God. 

The church and the church school, and 
every organization of the church, are used 
by God in watching sinners, with the pur- 
pose of showing them the way out of sins, 
and the glory of having Jesus as their 
Saviour. So, on each Christian rests the 
responsibility of watching sinners, not to 
belittle or condemn them, but to see how 
best to show them the way out of sin. 

Then, too, it is well for each Christian to 
remember that he is a watched sinner. 
Though saved by grace through faith in 
Jesus Christ, yet he is prone to fall into 
sin. God may regard him as justified by 
faith, but this glorious fact does not make 
him immune to Satan’s stealthy attacks. 
God not only watches him but watches 
over him, “keeping watch over his own.” 
There is strengthening comfort in the 
assurance that He will never leave us nor 
forsake us, and this is true even in times 
of temptation. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WHOLESOME FUN 
Epuesians 5: 15-20 


THE DEVOTION of a month to topics on 
Recreation is an indication of the change 
that has come over American Christianity. 
There was a day when loud laughter was 
a sure proof of impiety. The church was 
expected to have a very sobering effect on 
all its members, the young as well as the 
old, and the idea of a church recreational 
program was simply unthinkable. Even 
yet there are church people who question 
whether games should be played on church 
property and under church auspices. But 
Christian leadership generally recognizes 
the place of wholesome fun in the total 
program of the church. 

The Methodist Discipline of 1792, out- 
lining the policy of Cokesbury College to- 
ward play, has this to say: “We prohibit 
play in the strongest terms. ... The stu- 
dents shall rise at five o’clock, . . . sum- 
mer and winter... . Their recreation shall 
be gardening, walking, riding and bath- 
ing out of doors, and the carpenter’s, 
joiner’s and cabinetmaker’s or turner’s 
bench within doors. ... A person skilled 
in gardening shall be appointed to over- 
look the students . . . in this recreation. 
. .. A master shall always be present at 
the time of bathing. Only one shall bathe 
at a time, and no one shall remain in the 
water above a minute. No student shall 
be allowed to bathe in the river... . The 
students shall be indulged with nothing 
that the world calls play. Let this rule 
be observed with the strictest nicety; for 
those who play when they are young, will 
play when they are old.” 


The Lutheran Inheritance 

We must remember that the Reformed 
branches of the Christian Church were 
always much stricter about good times 
than the Lutheran. The inheritance from 
Luther was a happy religion. He thoroughly 
enjoyed wholesome fun. In spite of the 
tremendously serious task he had under- 
taken in freeing the church from the 
bonds of medieval superstition, he liked 
to gather his family and friends about him 
to lead them in lusty singing and to feast 
with them upon wit and wisdom—not for- 
getting the good things that a German 
housewife could set upon the table. In 
the early days of Lutheranism in America 
our church was somewhat influenced by 
the sobriety of Puritanism, but our in- 
heritance as a church is one of a religion 
well balanced between the sense of sin 
and the assurance of salvation. 

It might be well to remember that Jesus 
was accused of being too light-hearted. 
He was the “Man of Sorrows, acquainted 
with grief,” but he was also the welcome 
guest at gatherings where His genial per- 
sonality was the center of happiness. 


Harmless Fun 


“Put this restriction on thy pleasures: 
be cautious that they injure no being 


which has life.” So writes Zimmerman. 
Fun that is at the expense of others, that 
causes embarrassment or actual hurt, is 
not wholesome. The practical joker is a 
pest and usually cannot take his own 
medicine. We should be more than care- 
ful lest anyone be harmed by our fun 
when it is under church auspices. It is 
always a tragedy when someone is driven 
away from the church because someone 
didn’t think or had a warped sense of the 
truly funny. 

But there is another caution to be ob- 
served. It is not only hurt feelings we 
must avoid but we must not lead those 
who are weaker into dangerous pursuits. 
In some there is the spirit of gambling. 
In others the sleeping tiger of sexual im- 
pulse. Some inherit a weakness for alcohol. 
St. Paul would not eat the meat offered 
to idols, not because he believed it would 
hurt him, but because he was afraid a 
weaker brother might be wounded in con- 
science. “Am I my brother’s keeper” was 
the question asked in irony by the first 
murderer. The answer is “yes.” Whole- 
some fun will not harm anyone. 


Unselfish Fun 


“We tire of pleasures we take, but never 
of those we give.” J. Petit-Senn. “The 
pleasant times we never forget are those 
in which we forget ourselves.” Anon. 
These are good maxims for the planner of 
recreation. How thoughtless we are about 
our fun. We plan a party or a trip and 
then forget to tell some of the young folks 
who do not mix so well. The Luther 
League so easily drifts into a little clique 
of kindred souls. What of those who are 
shut out of the inner circle? Suppose 
some of them are a bit boresome. If you 
can give them a good time, it will be 
worth the effort. You will also discover 
that in seeking to make others happy you 
find the truest happiness yourself. 

Leaders of recreation often think of their 
own tastes alone when they make their 
plans. The good leader thinks of the things 
his groups probably will like to do. 

A later topic will discuss more fully the 
planning of recreation. But we must not 
lose sight of this essential of wholesome 
fun. Everything worth doing is worth 
planning. Even a good time will usually 
be a better time if it is wisely and un- 
selfishly planned. Plans must not be iron- 
clad. No program of recreation ever goes 
exactly as planned. The alert leader 
stresses the parts of his program that are 
enjoyed and discards the rest. He also 
senses when a game or stunt is just about 
to become worn out. 


Not Frivolous 

Nonsense can be carried too far. The 
wise leader knows when fun becomes un- 
wholesome. “Play is not trivial; it is 
highly serious and of deep significance,” 
so wrote the great educator Froebel. No 
doubt he was thinking of the play of chil- 
dren. But it is true of all wholesome fun. 


There are so many good qualities that are 
cultivated by wholesome recreation: good 
sportsmanship, the ability to co-operate 
with others, unselfish joy in the joy of 
others, the conquest of cares and anxieties, 
the freeing of the mind from occupational 
cobwebs. 

Henry van Dyke wrote, “I believe that 
a normal being needs relaxation and 
pleasure to keep him from strained nerves 
and a temper of fanatical intensity. I be- 
lieve that the new social state, whatever 
it may be, will not endure, nor be worth 
preserving unless it has room within it 
for a simple play and pure fun and un- 
commercial joy, and free, happy and 
wholesome recreation.” What he says in 
regard to insanity can be shown by the 
use made of wholesome fun in the cure 
of mental ills. There would be fewer 
nervous breakdowns if more wholesome 
fun were added to life. 


The Normal Life 


Two quotations from Henry Ward 
Beecher are typically thought-provoking. 
“Mirthfulness is in the mind and you can- 
not get it out. It is the blessed spirit that 
God has set in the mind to dust it, to en- 
liven its dark places, and to drive asceti- 
cism, like a foul fiend, out at the back door. 
It is just as good, in its place, as con- 
science or veneration. Praying can no 
more be made a substitute for smiling than 
smiling can for praying.” Again he writes, 
“I don’t believe that the way to interest 
people in heaven is to disgust them with 
this earth. Let us love all that is bright 
and beautiful and good in the world.” All 
this was said in revolt against the Pur- 
itanism of his day. It is still true. The 
normal life has place in it for wholesome 
fun. To be over-serious is to be abnormal. 

As one reads the Gospels one is struck 
by the entire absence of humor in the 
make-up of the Pharisees. The only way 
they seemed to know how to laugh was 
in sarcasm and mockery. They were too 
great hypocrites to laugh sincerely. A 
sense of humor might have saved them. 
We have heard debates on the floor of 
church bodies that were saved from be- 
coming bitter fights because someone 
knew how and when to tell a good story. 
We enter on a dangerous ground when 
we are afraid to let out a hearty laugh. 
Sometimes we are embarrassed because 
some friend has an overly loud laugh. 
Better have an explosive laugh that comes 
from the heart as well as the larynx, than 
to have cultivated poise to the point where 
it becomes a pose. Good times are a part 
of the normal Christian life. Let Beecher 
speak once more, “I don’t believe in let- 
ting the devil have a monopoly of all the 
good times.” The fact is, the devil does 
not know how to have a good time. He 
only thinks he does. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, August 1. Most 
of the quotations are culled from Rec- 
reational Materials and Methods, by E. O. 
Harbin, one of the best texts in this field. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


Church Unity 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. By F. H. Knubel, President of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 
The Board of Publication of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1937. Pages 86. Price, 75 cents. 


The “Foreword” states: “This book is 
primarily a Commentary on the ‘Epistle to 
the Ephesians,’ and is substantially the 
identical text used as a part of the ‘New 
Testament Commentary’ published by the 
United Lutheran Publication House.” The 
author of the book needs no introduction 
to the readers of THE LurTHERAN. Nor does 
the book itself—being a part of the large 
“New Testament Commentary” which has 
already received widespread and unusually 
favorable comment in many quarters— 
need to be reviewed from the expositor’s 
point of view at this belated date. It is 
significant, however, that this book as a 
separate volume has been given the gen- 
eral title “Church Unity” and is therefore 
intended to set forth the author’s own 
convictions on this subject as these con- 
victions have grown out of an intensive 
study of the “Epistle to the Ephesians.” 
For this reason alone the book deserves 
to be widely read. The president of the 
United Lutheran Church does not and can- 
not speak ex cathedra. He is not, and 
would not want to be, above criticism. But 
his utterances, even on theological ques- 
tions, will be regarded by many as the 
more or less official views of the church 
body which he represents. It is gratifying 
to know that in Dr. Knubel the United 
Lutheran Church has a president whose 
views on church unity are not only safe 
and sound, but are also deeply rooted in 
the same fundamental spiritual concep- 
tions by which the greatest of the apostles 
was guided when he wrote his “Epistle to 
the Ephesians.” But even when we for- 
get that Dr. Knubel is the president of the 
United Lutheran Church, his meditations 
on Ephesians will reveal to the reader a 
mind singularly congenial to the mind of 
Christ that was in Paul. Paul’s great 
treatise on church unity has found in Dr. 
Knubel an interpreter whose voice will be 
heard by many that are seeking light on 
one of the most vital religious issues of 
the day. H. OFFERMANN. 


Making a Go of Marriage 


By Elmer E. Ferris. The John C. Win- 
ston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 
252. Price, $1.50. 


In spite of the growth in the number of 
broken homes in our land, we regain a 
hopeful attitude after reading this book. 
The author is well qualified to write on 
the subject of marriage. As lecturer, min- 
ister, lawyer, and business man he has 
had wide experience and knowledge of 
the causes leading up to marital tragedies. 
As a professor at New York University 
for ten years, his contacts with young 
people gave him an understanding of 
their problems. 


Written in easy, engaging style, the book 
abounds in illustrations gained from in- 
terviews with men and women who have 
succeeded or failed in the marriage ven- 
ture. Having developed practical theories 
of successful co-operative living among 
husbands and wives, he expresses them in 
positive terms which will appeal to fair- 
minded readers. 

The romance, the struggle, the disillu- 
sionment, the cares of family life are dealt 
with frankly but optimistically. Ideality as 
well as reality should be kept in mind. 
Sound advice is offered concerning those 
practical phases of family life pertaining 
to health, dress, income, investments and 
recreation. 

The solution of matrimonial difficulties, 
the author believes to be largely by the 
come-let-us-reason-together method and 
the development of right attitude in the 
subconscious minds of husbands and 
wives. The religious viewpoint is in the 
background,—rather in the too far back- 
ground as we see it, but the book is con- 
structive in thought and should be help- 
ful to all who are interested in making a 
go of marriage. 

GERTRUDE MICHAEL. 


Water-colour Painting of Today 


By Adrian Bury. The Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$4.50; paper, $3.50. 


This work is announced as a book of 
pictures one can enjoy and understand. 
It fulfills that ideal—two hundred fifty- 
nine monochrome reproductions of paint- 
ings that have a message, together with 
eight large, beautifully colored reproduc- 
tions. 

The men who painted these pictures, 
says the editor, were led to do so “by the 
desire to communicate their ideas about 
life, about the infinite mystery of Nature 
—the solemn splendor of hills and valleys, 
the sea in moving light and shade, the 
golden sun on an old red wall, the lithe 
action of a horse or a dog, the perfection 
of flowers, the beauty or pathos of a human 
face.” They were artists who had “a deep 
reverence for inanimate wood and stone, 
for the fugitive clouds, for the little tombs 
of forgotten men, or for an ancient 
church.” 

There are no Biblical pictures in this 
book, for modern art does not run toward 
the portrayal of Scriptural events. Never- 
theless the book is spiritually enriching 
for it will help anyone to find unsuspected 
beauty in the familiar scenes of everyday 
life. As Browning has so aptly and dis- 
cerningly written of pictures, 

“We’re made so that we love 

First when we see them painted, things 

we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times—nor cared to 

see. 

Art was given for that.” 

We recommend this book unreservedly. 
It will bring pleasure and benefit to every- 
one who uses it with the care its contents 
merit. Rotanp G. Bortz. 
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Take a Book to the Folks 
Back Home 


A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK 


By Amos John Traver 
Price, 50 cents. 


GOING TO COLLEGE 


By the Staff of the Board of Education 
Price, 50 cents. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


Edited by Herbert C. Alleman 
Price, $3.00. 


FLIEDNER THE FAITHFUL 


By Abdel Ross Wentz 
Price, 50 cents. 


CHURCH UNITY 


By F. H. Knubel, D.D. 
Price, 75 cents. 


SPECIAL LUTHER LEAGUE 
TESTAMENTS 


(with Luther League Emblem) 
LL-1—Price, 50 cents; LL-2—Price, $1.00. 


At our display at the Summer As- 
semblies, ask to see the following 


Elective Courses 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. LUKE 
By Paul J. Hoh 


WORSHIP 
By T. K. Finck 


STUDIES IN 
FIRST CORINTHIANS 
By Paul J. Hoh 


CHRISTIAN HOME 
By P. D. Brown 


STUDIES IN LIFE SERVICE 
By A. J. Traver 


Price, LEADER’S EDITION, 30 cents. 
Price, STUDENT’S EDITION, 20 cents. 


The Lutheran 
Leadership Course 


The First or More Elementary 
Series 
(8 BOOKS) 
By O. F. Nolde and Paul J. Hoh 
Price—TEXTBOOKS, 25 cents each. 
LEADER’S GUIDES, 10 cents each. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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ENGLISH EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
THE REDEEMER 


Livingston, Montana, and Yellowstone 
Park, Wyoming 


THE worK at Yellowstone Park was be- 
gun by the Rev. J. H. Groth. Taking up 
his duties at Livingston in May 1920, he 
soon became interested in the possibilities 
of service at Mammoth, Yellowstone Park, 
Wyo., and at Gardiner, Mont., the north 
entrance to the Wonderland. 

There are some hundred or more peo- 
ple who reside in Mammoth throughout 
the winter months when the park is not 
open to tourists. Many of them are gov- 
ernment employees; rangers, weather 
bureau officers, heads of various depart- 
ments of the National Park Service, and 
also employees of the Yellowstone Park 
Transportation System, the Camps Sys- 
tem and the Hotel System, now merged 
into the Yellowstone Park Company. The 
last mentioned is a company exclusive of 
the government, a concession to transport, 
feed and house the hundreds of thou- 
sands who enter the park during the sum- 
mer. Many of these employees attend 
church during the winter months. 

Some years ago Mr. and Mrs. T. A. 
Regedal, members of the church at Liv- 
ingston and the park were winter keepers 
for the Camps Company. The wife of the 
assistant chief ranger, one of the best filing 
clerks that Washington, D. C., ever knew, 
was also a member. Mr. R. J. MacDonald, 
purchasing agent for the Yellowstone Park 
Company, his wife and his daughter have 
been members for many years. Mr. Mac- 
Donald was our park deacon for six years. 
At the present time Mr. Clarence Scoyen 
of Gardiner, a brother of Mr. Evind 
Scoyen, superintendent of Glacier National 
Park, is the deacon who represents the 
Mammoth and Gardiner people on the 
Board of Redeemer Lutheran Church. 
Many other notables have held member- 
ship and have attended services. Plumb- 
ers, carpenters, etc., have helped us. The 
master painter, Mr. Neumann, and family, 
now of one of our churches in Washing- 
ton, were good workers. 


A Good Example 


Much of the inspiration for our work 
was due to Mrs. Constance Johnson, who 
lived in Yellowstone Park for more than 
thirty-five years. Her two sons are the 
Scoyen brothers, mentioned above. 

Mrs. Johnson believed in benevolences 
and, because she did, was able to build up 
one of the best working organizations 
found, the Women’s Missionary Society of 
Gardiner and Mammoth. This society has 
sent thousands of dollars of clothing and 
money to the various agencies of the 
United Lutheran Church and to orphan 
homes and old people’s homes of joint Lu- 
theran bodies. At present the Gardiner- 
Mammoth organization sends much cloth- 
ing to Pastor Clement to be distributed as 
calls come to him and as he sees best. 
Rocky Boy, Nachusa Lutheran Orphanage, 
the Lutheran Welfare Association, and 
Tabitha Home are helped from time to 
time. 

Missionary Society meetings are held the 
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last Monday of the month from September 
to May. In the evening services are held 
at the Government Canteen or in the beau- 
tiful Government Chapel. On a recent 
Monday night there were forty-five pres- 
ent. 

The Government Chapel was largely due 
to Judge Meldrum, a faithful Presby- 
terian, a resident and Judge of the park 
for forty years. He was very deeply in- 
terested in upholding the spiritual side of 
park life and attended faithfully as he was 
able. Mrs. Johnson and Judge Meldrum 
were the two who spent over a third of a 
century in the park. They died five and 
three years ago respectively. 

The officials have been very friendly 
and courteous to the church. Because Re- 
deemer Church takes care of her people 
and of others, she is held in high esteem. 
She ministers to the park people through- 
out the year. 

During the summer months, services are 
held every Sunday morning and evening, 
in charge of pastors from Livingston. 
Catholic services are in charge of a priest 
who spends his summer months at Mam- 
moth. Protestant services are held at 10.30 
A. M. and 8.00 P. M. at Mammoth. Last 
year services were begun at Old Faithful, 
4.00 P. M. Each pastor has three Sundays 
during the summer and is the pastor in 
charge for the day. 

Many baptisms have been performed by 
the Lutheran pastors in the baptistry of 
the chapel. 


International Congregations 


For the last ten and a half years Pastor 
Clement has spoken to thousands who have 
entered the park. At one evening service 
there were 250 present, people represent- 
ing thirty-eight states and six foreign 
countries. This was the record for attend- 
ance and also for representation. For sev- 
eral years the pastor registered the at- 
tendants at services. People like to reg- 
ister. Hundreds of cards have been filled 
out to be carried back to Sunday schools 
and churches which specialize in regular 
church attendances. Having no Sunday 
school in the park during summer, those 
who attend services are given credit. 

The hospital work at Mammoth is most 
interesting. Hundreds are brought here 
every summer. Causes are principally bear 
bites (people are careless), scaldings in 
hot pools, appendicitis and heart trouble. 
The altitude affects so many with weak 
hearts. Mrs. Etta Killorn of our Livingston 
Church, head nurse of one of our Living- 
ston hospitals, is also head nurse at Mam- 
moth. Other nurses come from our Liv- 
ingston and Columbus churches. 

Last year there were some 425,000 who 
went through the park. By present indi- 
cations, this year’s attendance will exceed 
the half million mark. 

Many romances are begun in the park. 
Young people who work as porters, wait- 
resses, maids, cabin girls, talent for pro- 
grams, etc., meet one another. Many come 
from our Minnesota, Wisconsin, California 
and Washington homes. Other states have 
many representatives. The best of work- 
ers are secured. Special trains carry them 
to the park a week before the park opens. 
Lutheran talent is plentifully available 
during the summer. 
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Among those whom we have taken 
through the park are the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Manikam of India, Miss Faith Lip- 
pard of Japan, the Rev. Dr. F. J. Weertz 
of Des Moines, Iowa, and others too nu- 
merous to mention. 

Some of the best talent in the country 
is found in our Mammoth-Gardiner Mis- 
sionary Society. It is surprising how inter- 
ested members of other church bodies are 
in our Lutheran work. We have the lead- 
ers and therefore create the interest. 


ST. JAMES’ LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, COLUMBUS, 
MONTANA 


Tue Rev. C. W. SEVILLE was instrumental 
in organizing St. James’ congregation, Co- 
lumbus, Mont., in 1920. Pastors who have 
served are C. W. Seville, M. D. Haferman, 
Frederick C. H. Scholz, D. Shellhardt, 
George C. Koehler and Webster H. 
Clement. 

The membership is made up largely of 
farmers and ranchers who come in every 
Sunday evening from miles around. Some 
come twenty miles, rain or shine, winter 
or summer. There has never been a quar- 
rel in St. James in all the years of the 
present pastor’s incumbency. 

For several years St. James’ held second 
place in the Synod of the Northwest for 
per capita benevolence contributions. The 
congregation still ranks high. 

One of the most interesting missionary 
societies meets once a month. Women 
come from far and near to meet for an 
afternoon of study and friendly co-opera- 
tion. 

At one time Columbus ranked as one of 
the largest shipping points for cattle along 
the Northern Pacific. It is the center of 
the largest chrome mine in the United 
States. Chrome, gold, silver, basalt, molyb- 
denum, platinum, arsenic and lead are 
mined nearby. Sheep and cattle are found 
in droves. 

The famous Stillwater River flows down 
the mountain side and irrigates the fertile 
valley. Mr. Theodore Stump, son of the 
late Dr. Joseph Stump, now movie director 
and authority for the National Lutheran 
Council, has a theatre at Absarokee along 
the Stillwater. Many people from Billings, 
Columbus and nearby places have summer 
cabins along this river and far up into the 
mountains. 

The St. James’ people are thankful for 
the services of a pastor on Sunday eve- 
nings only. 

The Northern Pacific’s kindness to the 
pastors who have served St. James’ can 
never be measured. During the past ten 
years the pastor has been prevented from 
reaching Columbus only twice, and that 
because of unavoidable accidents or bliz- 
zards. 


“WHEN you are unhappy do not begin to 
blame others. Whatever they may have 
done, they cannot make you unhappy for 
long unless you consent to it. God’s will 
for you is joy. Find it, follow it, and joy 
will come.” 
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MID-WEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder, Bloomfield, Nebr. 


PREACHING AGAIN to his confirmation class 
of fifty years ago was the rare privilege 
of eighty-seven-year-old Pastor H. W. 
Fricke of Madison, Nebr. The occasion 
was the annual confirmands’ reunion at 
St. Paul’s Church, six miles north of 
Hooper, Nebr. It was the fourth time that 
their pastor, the Rev. H. O. Rhode, brought 
these witnesses from days gone by together 
under hallowed circumstances, rich in 
sacred memories. The classes of fifty-five 
and sixty years ago were also included 
among those around whom this special 
service centered. Six of a class of twelve 
confirmed fifty years ago were left, five 
of twelve of fifty-five years ago, and one 
of eight of sixty years ago. Some had 
traveled long distances to be present. 
Others living as far away as Maryland, 
Oklahoma and Minnesota had written let- 
ters testifying therein what the church had 
meant to them in all these years. Again 
there were those who had lost contact 
with the objective of their confirmation 
vow, and the occasion stirred them to the 
promise, “I will arise and go to my 
Father.” Pastor Fricke spoke to his con- 
firmands, all ranging above sixty-five, with 
the same old vigor for which he was 
ever known. One member of the class of 
1887, the Hon. John Havekost, veteran 
Nebraska legislator and leading citizen, 
testified in behalf of the group, closing 
with a self-composed poem, a gift he has 
cultivated for many years. A man grown 
wise behind the plow, breaking the prairie 
sod under his father, his words went 
straight to the heart of young and old. 
This anniversary observation has become 
an institution under Pastor Rhode and is 
eagerly looked forward to as the class 
members approach “their day.” Both pas- 
tor and congregation must be congratu- 
lated for cultivating this means of em- 
phasizing loyalty to Mother Church. 


Stricken Suddenly 


“Rejoice with them that rejoice; weep 
with them that weep.” This we must do 
in the presence of a tragedy that over- 
took the lives of Pastor and Mrs. Wilhelm 
Krauleidis and two of their children. The 
pastor and his family driving from Pender, 
Nebr., to Perry, Okla., to reach the bed- 
side of Mrs. Krauleidis’ dying mother, col- 
lided during the foggy night near Salina, 
Kan., with an oncoming oil truck, result- 
ing in the instantaneous death of the pas- 
tor, followed a few hours by his wife and 
several days later by two of his four boys, 
Herman, nine, and William, fifteen. Two 
hours after the last funeral the grand- 
mother closed her eyes. Pastor Krau- 
leidis, born in Germany, a class- and 
room-mate of this writer, was one of the 
last students who came over from Brek- 
lum Seminary before the World War and 
has served Midwest congregations through- 
out his ministry of twenty-two years. His 
obituary elsewhere in Tue LuTHERAN will 
speak of his qualities now lost to St. 
Peter’s Church, Pender, Nebr., of which he 
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was pastor for the last eight years. At the 
hour of their burial in Peery, Okla., the 
pastors of the Northern Conference of 
Midwest Synod held a memorial service 
for the departed at their own church in 
Pender, Nebr. 


Midland College in Front 


Alumni and friends of Midland College 
everywhere are looking forward to the 
celebration of Golden Jubilee Year to start 
with Founders’ Day, September 15, 1937, 
and close with Commencement Week, May 
27-June 1, 1938. The general program for 
the year has been completed. The suc- 
cess of the jubilee will now depend upon the 
zeal with which the jubilee committees— 
thirty-four of them—attack their duties. 
If they do their part, the jubilee is sure to 
be the biggest event in Midland’s history 
—an event that will bring new enthusiasm 
and new determination to every alumnus 
and every friend of the institution. 

Several hundred friends and pastors of 
the surrounding territory celebrated with 
Tabitha Home Orphanage and Home for 
the Aged, Dr. M. A. Ritzen, superintendent, 
their annual visitors’ day on June 13. The 
day had special significance as the corner- 
stone of the new addition to the Home, 
a girls’ dormitory, was laid. The super- 
intendent, together with Pastor H. M. 
Biedenweg of Sterling, Nebr., and Dr. 
Walter Traub of Omaha’s Kountze Memo- 
rial Church, shared in the addresses for 
the occasion. Sister Ida, who has served 
Tabitha for nearly three decades, named 
the new structure “Bethel.” The dedica- 
tory ceremony was conducted by Dr. 
Ritzen himself. Tabitha looks hopefully 
for greater service in the future. 

Church school cofiventions are in pre- 
paration, for the Southern-Midwest Con- 
ference August 19 and 20 at Auburn, 
Nebr., the Rev. G. Wienke pastor, and for 
the Northern Conference at Scribner, 
Nebr., in Pastor E. Wendt’s congregation 
on August 19. 

Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Gothenburg, Nebr., observed the fiftieth 
anniversary of its foundation on June 20. 
The day was marked by appropriate serv- 
ices in the presence of former pastors and 
pioneers of Nebraska’s west. 


A Notable Article 


“Revelation and the Bible,” an article 
by Dr. Otto Heick, pastor of Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Ellis, Kan., appears in the 
current issue of the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly. His thesis deserves wider cir- 
culation than the Quarterly affords. “The 
Bible is a contemporaneous testimony and 
record of revelation. . . . Divine truth 
condescends into the reality of this world. 
. . . Since the Scriptures are life, I may 
experience them day by day.” 

Nebraska Lutherans were proud hosts 
to the seventy-eighth annual convention 
of the Lutheran Augustana Synod, June 
14-20, at the newly dedicated Alfred Bloom 
Hall, a gift to the Immanuel Deaconess 
Institute at Omaha. The gathering re- 
sounded with the challenge which the 
non-Christian world is to the church. 
President Bersell’s report was a search- 
ing presentation of new ways and means 
to marshall the forces in God’s Kingdom. 
The “Minneapolis Theses,” otherwise 
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known as the Galesburg Rule, “Lutheran 
pulpits for Lutheran pastors only and Lu- 
theran altars for Lutheran communicants 
only,” was emphasized for the benefit of 
compromising pastors and other Lutherans 
who had viewed conditions with alarm. 
Centralization of home missions and higher 
education, each under nation-wide admin- 
istration instead of districts, was voted to 
be the better way. Possible means to cor- 
rect maladjustments between pastor and 
congregation through terminate tenure of 
office, instead of for life as customary, was 
given more than passing attention. Per 
capita contributions have dropped from a 
high of $24 in 1925 to $15 now. Twenty- 
seven were ordained to the gospel min- 
istry. 

Among recent changes in pastorates we 
note that the Rev. F. Bloch has trans- 
ferred his membership to the Synod of 
the Northwest, serving a congregation in 
West Allis, Wis. Dr. E. Walter is newly 
settled in Immanuel Church at Hastings, 
Nebr.; Pastor E. H. Pett at Home City, 
Kan.; and Pastor P. O. Spehr at Hoising- 
ton, Kan. We regret the departure of Pas- 
tor H. A. Teckhaus, S8.T.M., who has joined 
the ranks of our sister synod, having ac- 
cepted a call to the Tekamah, Nebr., 
charge. For twenty-six years a member, 
synod loses in him one of the faithful 
stand-bys. Pastor L. Hopp has preached 
at his Lipscomb, Texas, church a farewell 
sermon and shortly after sailed with Mrs. 
Hopp to the old fatherland to regain lost 
health after thirty-two years in the min- 
istry. ; 

Two years from now Midwest Synod will 
be fifty years old. As a feature of the ob- 
servance of the anniversary the publica- 
tion of its history has been planned. All 
readers of these lines who are in posses- 
sion of mementoes or generally little known 
anecdotes to enliven its pages, are kindly 
requested to forward such material early 
to the secretary of synod, the Rev. A. B. 
Lentz, Cedar Creek, Nebr. The generation 
of a century hence will thank you for 
having assisted in preserving a picture of 
the past for them. 


SUNFLOWER SEEDS 


By Pastor Ernest Tonsing 


THE FIFTEENTH annual encampment of 
the Luther League of the Synod of Kansas 
and Adjacent States will be held at Camp 
Wa-Shun-Ga, Junction City, Kan., July 
18-23. . 

“Camp for Youth Leadership”—that ex- 
presses the purpose of the camp. A lead- 
ership staff will direct the educational 
program, and in the department of leader- 
ship training credits will be made avail- 
able, upon satisfactory completion of the 
work, through the Parish and Church 
School Board. A course of study treating 
the broad field of missions will be pre- 
sented. A series of studies pertaining to 
the organization of the Luther League will 
be conducted by authoritative leadership. 
The recreational program has been devised 
so that campers may not only participate 
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in directed recreation but are also given 
a course of instruction relative to the 
highest possible development of the phys- 
ical life. Devotional services will be con- 
ducted every morning before breakfast by 
the camp chaplain; in the evening at the 
vesper hour special inspirational addresses 
will be featured. Every night following 
the inspirational service, the campfire will 
attract the campers to the council ring for 
informal programs such as stunts, group 
singing, and various other features per- 
taining to the spirit of the traditional 
“campfire at the council ring.” 

Credit for much by way of efficient or- 
ganization of the camp is due to Dr. M. 
Hadwin Fischer, director of Camp Na- 
wakwa at Biglerville, Pa., who advised the 
Luther League sponsors and the camp 
committee relative to an effective camp, 
including both material equipment and the 
leadership staff. 

The staff of the 1937 camp includes the 
following members: 

Director and sponsor, the Rev. W. Wil- 
bur Klover, Eureka; chaplain, the Rev. 
G. R. Whittecar, Beloit; inspirational 
speaker, Dr. E. E. Stauffer, Wichita; 
teacher of “My Life,” the Rev. E. A. 
Tonsing, Valley Falls; teacher of “My 
Work,” Dr. O. W. Ebright, Emporia; Lu- 
ther League, the Rev. W. H. Moeller, 
Hays, and the Rev. Alfred J. Beil, Topeka; 
teacher of missions and sponsor, the Rev. 
H. J. McGuire, St. Joseph, Mo.; recrea- 
tion directors, John Hayden, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Read Bang, Emporia; synodical 
League officers, Edward Eikelberger, 
Salina, president; Miss Mary Jones, 
Eureka, recording secretary; Miss Betty 
Schmidt, St. Joseph, Mo., corresponding 
secretary; Miss Maribelle Teichgraeber, 
Eureka, treasurer; Board of Counselors: 
Camp Chaplain: Chairman, Mrs. G. E. 
McReynolds, Mrs. LeRoy Ewing, Mrs. 
G. R. Whittecar, Mrs. O. A. Johnson, Miss 
Hazel Collier, Mr. Emil Heyland, Mr. Paul 
Studt, the Rev. R. R. Pfeiffer, and the 
Rev. Sherman Frederick. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


Amelia Earhart’s grandfather, the Rev. 
David Earhart, organized St. John’s Lu- 
theran Parish of Bendena and Moray, 
Kan., where the seventy-fifth anniversary 
services were held June 6 in a walnut 
grove at the Moray school. A complete 
outdoor church, with chancel, altar, choir 
loft and pulpit, was built by the men of 
the parish. At the morning service, the 
outdoor house of worship was the scene of 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper, at 
which the Rev. E. R. Harrison preached 
the sermon, and the Rev. F. Weisenborn 
and Dr. C. N. Swihart assisted at com- 
munion. After a basket dinner, the his- 
tory of the church was recounted, greet- 
ings from the United Lutheran Church 
were read, and messages from nearby Lu- 
theran churches presented. The main ad- 
dress was given by Dr. Swihart, pastor of 
First Church, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

St. John’s Parish is the second oldest 
group in Kansas affiliated with the United 
Lutheran Church. Its record is unique in 
that it has not been without pastor or serv- 
ices in seventy-one years. The church was 
organized in 1866 by the Rev. David Ear- 
hart, a pioneer Lutheran preacher of the 
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Middle West, who conducted missions over 
a circuit of one hundred miles. In 1878, 
the Rev. Charles Martin, principal of a 
young ladies’ institute in St. Joseph, Mo., 
became pastor. Under his leadership the 
first church building was dedicated. Pre- 
viously the congregation had worshiped in 
a schoolhouse which stood on the same 
site on which the seventy-first anniver- 
sary was held. Dr. Jacob Clutz served as 
pastor until 1904, and Dr. F. D. Altman 
from 1904 until 1910. Dr. J. F. Krueger 
was ministering to the congregation when, 
in 1911, the church was destroyed by light- 
ning and fire. Three days after the fire, 
the church council had completed plans 
for rebuilding .and soon had constructed 
the present beautiful edifice at Bendena, 
and the well-equipped church at Moray. 

St. John’s Parish now has 250 confirmed 
members. The pastor, the Rev. Robert E. 
Gaston, has members distributed in seven 
towns round about Bendena. 


Celebration and Dedication 


St. Paul’s, Valley Falls, the oldest Lu- 
theran congregation west of the Missouri 
River, filled the twentieth day of June 
with a celebration of its eightieth anniver- 
sary. The morning service had as speaker 
the Rev. J. M. Herbst, who while still a 
student at Midland College, and later as 
resident pastor at Effingham, supplied this 
parish 1900-1906. In the afternoon Holmes 
Dysinger, D.D., LL.D., of Fremont, Nebr., 
supply pastor from 1906 until 1919, de- 
livered the dedicatory address. During the 
service, W. E. Wheeler, D.D., read the 
service of dedication for new pews, pulpit 
Bible and altar. The Bible was a gift from 
the synod to its oldest church, and was 
presented by the Rev. Charles A. Puls, 
president. The altar was made from native 
walnut by the treasurer of the church, 
Alva Knouse. A hardwood floor was 
thankfully received, a gift from two women 
members of the congregation. The greet- 
ings of Dr. F. H. Knubel, surrounding Lu- 
theran congregations and friends, was 
read, and the felicitations of local Prot- 
estant groups were brought in person by 
the respective pastors. One of the high- 
lights of the afternoon was a visit to the 
oldest church building in active use in 
Kansas, the original chapel in which this 
congregation worshiped. It is now in use 
as a colored mission, conducted by two 
women of St. Paul’s, under the auspices 
of the local federated missionary society. 
The evening service climaxed the happy 
day with an inspirational address by the 
Rev. Charles A. Puls, representing the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States. 

This congregation was organized by the 
Rev. J. B. McAfee on June 14, 1857. The 
little chapel that still stands in Valley 
Falls was the work of his hands. In 1885, 
the Rev. A. M. Geiger, General Synod 
missionary, reorganized the congregation 
and led the people to build a large brick 
house of worship, dedicated in January 
1887. It was struck by lightning and de- 
stroyed August 4, that same year. Un- 
daunted, pastor and people immediately 
began another superstructure on the same 
foundation, and dedicated another new 
building December 1. Thus, St. Paul’s has 
the distinction of having dedicated two 
new churches in one year. 
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The present confirmed membership is 
123. The pastor and wife, the Rev. and 
Mrs. Ernest Tonsing, joined to the cele- 
bration their joy due to the birth of a son 
on the eightieth birthday of the church, 
June 14. 


The Rev. A. J. Beil, formerly assistant 
pastor to the Rev. Frederick J. Weertz of 
St. John’s Church, Des Moines, Iowa, ac- 
cepted a call to the First Church, Topeka, 
Kan., and was installed June 27. B. R. 
Lantz, D.D., was in charge of the installa- 
tion service, held at the morning service. 
The Rev. Charles A. Puls, president of 
synod, spoke at the reception following 
an indoor noon-day picnic. Mr. Beil suc- 
ceeds the Rev. C. L. Stager, who resigned 
December 27 to become pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Ada, Ohio. 


CHICAGO BREEZES 
By J. Allen Leas, D.D. 


THE BREEZES in Chicago are variable. 
One day the heat is suffocating and the 
next day “heavies” are in order. Every- 
thing is quiet on the lake front save the 
Cubs and the Dodgers who are causing 
much stir in the sector between the office 
and the residence of the writer of these 
lines. Those awful Brooklynites have all 
but shattered the pennant hopes of our 
Cubs, as they now go forth to meet the 
“Gas House” men, and the terrible Giants 
from the country to east. Anyway, when 
a double-header comes on Sunday, we 
almost wish there were no ball clubs and 
none of those unbiquitous fans; for there 
is no room by the church nor yet by our 
home for mere church-goers. 

Friends of Mr. Paulus List will be 
pleased to know that he is somewhat im- 
proved in health, although he has re- 
signed from the Publication House in or- 
der to gain the needed rest and relief from 
all responsibilities. We now write “Dr.” 
Spangler and also “Dr.” Stahl, thanks to 
Carthage College. There may be others in 
the waiting room who have not yet been 
doctored. Speaking of the waiting list, not 
less than twenty-one prospective can- 
didates have been suggested to the com- 
mittee as good material for the now vacant 
professorship of the Chicago Seminary. 
The committee will make recommenda- 
tions very shortly. 


On Recreation Trips 


Our ministers have been picnicking and 
golfing, perhaps some even fishing, to get 
a coat of tan and to build up red cor- 
puscles for the fall work. Just now many 
are getting ready for Long Lake Confer- 
ence, July 19-25, when the Home Mis- 
sion forces will explain how things are to 
be done in the future. 

Dr. P. W. H. Frederick of Western Sem- 
inary stopped off to talk over old times 
and then went on to Springfield to the 
professorial conference, or shall we say 
Diet of the Wise Men? 

Forty years ago, when we organized St. 
Luke’s Church at Goodhue, Minn., on that 
cold winter’s night and drove those six- 
teen long miles when the mercury was 
far below zero, we little dreamed of what 
we would see in this year of grace. The 
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snow was deep; and our own ulster plus 
a great coonskin coat, loaned for the 
homeward trip to Red Wing, Minn., were 
scarcely sufficient to keep Jack Frost 
where he belonged. The howling of the 
wolves in the distance added not much 
comfort to the lonely traveler. On June 
13 they celebrated the fortieth anniver- 
sary of that organization. The Rev. and 
Mrs. M. E. Boulton, “friend wife” and 
“yours truly,” traveled four hundred miles 
in order to be present on the happy oc- 
casion. The Rev. A. Edward Peterson and 
his good wife took us in out of the rain 
on Saturday evening and gave us the 
comforts of their commodious parsonage. 
The visiting dominies preached on Sun- 
day morning and imparted such wisdom 
as they could muster; and in the after- 
noon there was an old-fashioned experi- 
ence meeting. One of the first deacons, 
Mr. John Schaeffer, is still councilman at 
the ripe age of eighty-six years but as 
young as a man of sixty. Two grandsons 
took up the offering at both services. Mrs. 
John Boxrud, another charter member, 
was present. A granddaughter of Mr. 
Hein Prigge, the man who took the in- 
itiative for the organization of the church, 
was there. Not less than six of the charter 
members were present. In the afternoon 
some charter member of the Cannon Falls 
Church, a congregation that we organized 
two years later. Children and grandchil- 
dren as well as fathers and mothers came 
from there. Attorney Aslakson, one of the 
faithful organizers, was there with his 
wife; and he now has a son and a grand- 
son, both practicing law with him in the 
same office. The firm name might be 
Aslakson, Aslakson and Aslakson, but 
whatever the name, it is a reliable firm. 


A Happy Celebration 


In the evening we again joined in a 
celebration at Zumbrota, Minn., the home 
of the pastor. A mortgage was burned 
with proper ceremony and the parsonage 
now is free from debt. A young man who 
confessed that he had no experience in 
mortgage burning, conducted the cere- 
mony and really did it as a veteran might 
be expected to do it. Goodhue and Can- 
non Falls were served by Mr. Boulton as 
one parish. Later on, when Zumbrota was 
organized, there was a division and Can- 
non Falls has its own pastor. It was a 
glorious day for the visitors, if not for the 
congregations, and then there was the 
four hundred miles on the return trip and 
we were all at home in time for a season- 
able dinner hour. There was only one 
note that had a tinge of sadness, and that 
was the almost unconscious flight of time. 
When one thinks of the joy of service and 
the little that has been accomplished, he 
almost begs: 

“Backward, turn backward, O Time in 
thy flight”; and yet Grace Church cele- 
brated the ninety-sixth birthday of the 
ever youthful Dr. Dornblaser. With mind 
clear and strength but little abated, he 
gives promise, as a physician predicted, 
to live to the age of Moses; or was he a 
hundred twenty? 


THE GREAT THING in this world is not so 
much where we stand as in what direc- 
tion we are moving—O. W. Holmes. 
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PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
BROTHERHOOD 


1937 Convention Contemporary with Meet- 
ing of Synod Occasion of Searching 
Inspection 


Tue LuTHERAN is in receipt of a brief 
and conventional report of the recent con- 
vention of the Brotherhood of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod. It announces that it took 
place May 26 in Zion Church, Johnstown, 
Pa., with Mr. C. C. Goodman, president, 
in charge. The report continues as follows: 

The forenoon session was devoted to a 
meeting of the Executive Committee. The 
annual business meeting was held in the 
afternoon and a very successful session 
around the banquet tables closed the day 
with Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, president of 
Thiel College, Greenville, and H. W. 
Ungerer, Esq., of Rochester, N. Y., author 
of “The Fifth Objective of the Brother- 
hood,” as the principal speakers. 

President Goodman’s annual report, 
supplemented by reports by presidents of 
the several Conference Brotherhoods, re- 
vealed marked progress during the year. 

A new feature was a Survey of Men’s 
Work in the synod, authorized a year ago. 
This report, presented by the statistical 
secretary, aimed by means of graphs and 
charts to show the status and trends of 
the work men are doing. The searching 
questionnaire brought a seventy per cent 
response and has brought a fresh stimulus 
to many congregations. It was voted to 
continue this study and to apply the find- 
ings in new advances. 

A message from Executive Secretary 
Bader was presented, outlining forward 
steps for men of our church. This mes- 
sage will be relayed by the presidents of 
Conference Brotherhoods to all congrega- 
tions in their areas. 

The following officers were elected for 
the current year: President, C. C. Good- 
man; vice-presidents, Charles Barnhart of 
Butler, T. F. Wulftange of Bellevue; sec- 
retary, John A. Hill, Leechburg; treas- 
urer, John W. Marshall, Du Bois; statis- 
tical secretary, E. D. Moyer, Franklin. 


Challenging Speeches 

The programs of the Brotherhood ses- 
sions were characterized as among the 
“high spots” of the convention. The ad- 
dress by Mr. Ungerer carried both a chal- 
lenge and an inspiration to a fine type of 
applied Christianity in the realm of Chris- 
tian citizenship. 

The presiding officer called on Dr. H. H. 
Bagger, president of the Pittsburgh Synod, 
who, in his usual genial way, spoke of a 
growing responsiveness he finds in men 
throughout the synod when the church 
calls. Such loyalty is keenly appreciated 
by its officers. 

Complementing this quite brief and un- 
disturbing record of the proceedings of the 
convention THe LUTHERAN is in receipt of 
a Survey of Men’s Activities in the three 
hundred congregations of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. It is the product of a committee 
of which the active member is Mr. E. D. 
Moyer of Franklin, Pa. Mr. Moyer and 
those associated with him in undertaking 
to provide the synod with an adequate 
valuation of its man power subjected the 
parochial reports of the congregations to 
careful scrutiny and also sent out ques- 
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tionnaires to each of the congregations, 
asking them concerning organized men’s 
work. The results were classified and 
made visible by tabulations and by graphs. 

The investigation covered the years 
1924-1936 inclusive; although 1924 is not 
the beginning of Brotherhood work. Mr. 
Moyer reminded his brethren that in 1909 
a resolution was adopted recommending 
the formation of brotherhoods in order 
that the man power of the church should 
thereby find fuller expression for its zeal 
and activities. Fifteen years later there 
were 109 brotherhoods within the synod 
with an enrollment of 4,611 members. It 
is to be kept in mind throughout this re- 
port that the total strength of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod is three hundred congrega- 
tions and 90,000 confirmed members, of 
whom almost 57,000 communed in 1936. 
Since investigation shows that forty-eight 
per cent of the members of the Lutheran 
Church are males, the survey committee 
figures the possible membership of broth- 
erhoods at upwards of 40,000. 


1930 Banner Year 


The highest number of members in the 
Pittsburgh Synod were found in the year 
1930, when the strength of the organiza- 
tion had increased to 156 societies with 
a membership of 5,748. Since 1930 there 
has been an annual decline. The figures - 
for 1936 are 155 societies with 4,982 mem- 
bers. Mr. Moyer remarks regretfully: 
“Only one man in ten has seen his way 
to work actively in the Brotherhood.” 
Only about one-half of the congregations 
have organized their men either as broth- 
erhoods or as Bible classes that have con- 
nected themselves with the Brotherhood 
organization (the Brotherhood of the U. L. 
C. A. invites membership). 

A considerable portion of Mr. Moyer’s 
report is devoted to the facts gleaned 
through the questionnaire which was ad- 
dressed to the congregations of the synod. 
Of the response to this it is said one- 
third gave most of the facts asked for, one- 
third reported “no organization,” and one- 
third made no report of any sort. It is the 
conclusion of the committee that of this 
latter group many had no organized work 
and therefore did not deem it necessary 
to send any reply to the blank which they 
had received. 

Despite the apparent lack of interest in 
the Brotherhood movement and the small 
percentage of men who have connected 
themselves with it, Mr. Moyer and his 
committee are not inclined to surrender 
the movement to dissolution. The com- 
ment is made: “While this study has re- 
vealed many weaknesses and seems to 
show that we have only begun our fight, 
there are a number of encouraging facts 
to build on.” Of these we name the con- 
stant Christ, our faithful president, and 
the increase of attendance and co-opera- 
tion indicated by recent conventions. “Even 
if our numbers are not as large as we 
might wish, it is to be remembered that 
Gideon’s band of three hundred were vic- 
torious over a host of enemies. Christ 
with his twelve apostles could undertake 
a world conquest. With the example of 
such triumphs who dares say that 5,000 
men of the Pittsburgh Synod cannot turn 
the tide toward the Kingdom, if they will? 
It can be done!” 
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TRULY A REVIVAL 


(Continued from page 3) 


late,’ he said. That served as another 
challenge. I would never be late again. 
A few eager listeners followed me in the 
church, while others waited. The little 
church auditorium was almost full. “That’s 
the way they do when a new minister 
comes; they will come for a while,” said a 
good brother after the service was over. 
All were very attentive. Of course every- 
one must be at his or her best, besides 
they must be careful to “size him up.” The 
service over, I greeted them at the door 
with a handshake and a smile. And’ most 
of them responded with a smile of ap- 
proval. 

The first Sunday was over. Was I dis- 
heartened? Not at all. Never before had 
I felt the challenge of the ministry so 
keenly. I went to my boarding place tired 
but all pepped up with the day’s experi- 
ence. I said, “Now I am in for my best.” 
I prayed for strength and guidance, and 
then went to bed for a good night’s sleep. 


Real Needs for Real People 


After that first day’s experience, my 
first thought was to set up a program that 
would reach the real needs of my people, 
and that would gradually build up a work 
that would be alive and progressive and 
pleasing to God. I knew that I must go 
slow, and that I must learn my people— 
their customs, their traditions, their likes 
and dislikes, their problems. I thought of 
a homely little saying which our old sem- 
inary professor once used: “Gentlemen, 
do not try to lay the egg before you get 
the nest warm.” So I started out first of 
all to warm the nest. I must win the con- 
fidence of my people. I must prove my 
interest in them, not in their pocketbooks. 
I must know the community. In order to 
do that, I must go and live with them. 
Like Ezekiel of old, I must go and sit 
down where they sat. This would call for 
a lot of visitation and pastoral work. This 
I determined not to neglect, or overdo. 
The first few months found me in every 
home and calling most of the children by 
name; and saying, “Oh, yes, I know Mr. 
Blank; he lives over on the hill in the 
little white house with the green roof.” 
So you know them already! “Yes, I know 
them, I was over there day before yes- 
terday.” 

The first year I stressed pastoral visita- 
tion, until we seemed to be one big family. 
Rural people like that. They want their 
pastor to feel at home. They also want 
to feel at home with their pastor. 


Now the Programs 

All the time I was building up two pro- 
grams in my mind: One, evangelistic; the 
other, property improvement and equip- 
ment. 

We did not attempt to change things 
much the first year. Rural people resent 
it. They are afraid of it. And they are 
slow “the new to try.” Things went along 
about the same. No one objected for that 
was to be expected. No one complained. 
Only one or two wanted to see a revolu- 
tion. They were eager for certain changes. 
But in almost every case you will find 
some selfish end involved. We let things 
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go easy relative to organization and ad- 
justment. We were catching up the loose 
ends and getting acquainted. Naturally the 
year closed with little visible results. Some 
thirty accessions had been made to the 
parish. That was all that could be seen. 
But that was all that could be expected. 
Even that could not be done another year, 
now that all the children of confirmation 
age had been gathered into the church. 
So they thought, and so we wondered. 

Now after a whole year of knowing each 
other and building up a friendship and 
confidence, programs could be launched 
effectively. But it must not be overdone— 
just what people could be led to do whole- 
heartedly and willingly. We ventured 
along two lines: first, we set up an en- 
larged Evangelistic Program, close akin to 
the program of the former years, but much 
fuller. It included adult catechetical in- 
struction, a preaching mission, drill sing- 
ing, and organized personal workers. It 
was not so different from what they had 
been used to, but fuller and richer, and 
more far reaching. And we never let up 
or let down, we tried to make every suc- 
ceeding drive and program a little richer 
and better—the same type, but a higher 
type. This second year’s evangelistic pro- 
gram brought thirty-one accessions to the 
parish. That was one better than the year 
before when it was thought that all the 
prospects had been gathered up. Older 
persons were now being led into the 
church. 


“Something Special” 

Then our Bible schools started for the 
children and special Easter and Christmas 
programs were carefully planned and well 
rehearsed. That gave the children some- 
thing to do that was special. Rural chil- 
dren like to do specials and they will do 
them well if given the proper guidance and 
help. These specials always bring the sur- 
rounding community out. Any kind of a 
special program appeals to rural people. 
It gives them somewhere to go, as well 
as a few minutes of enjoyment. With this 
evangelistic program, each year saw a 
steady rise in attendance and in the num- 
ber of accessions to the parish, so much 
so, that at the end of the four years, the 
membership had nearly doubled. 

The improvement of church grounds and 
church equipment did the second big thing 
for Miller-Zion’s. It made them church- 
conscious and gave them a sense of pride 
in their own achievements. Here, as in 
other matters, we did not try to do it all 
in one year, but just what our people were 
willing to do wholeheartedly. In the 
spring of the second year, I presented my 
improvement program to Zion’s council. 
It was to improve the church grounds, by 
grading out a driveway and parking space, 
building up a front lawn, and construct- 
ing a stone wall along the fill in front of 
the church together with two large stone 
columns on each side of the driveway 
entry. This would take a lot of downright 
common labor. It meant picks and shovels 
and plows and dump carts. Huge oak trees 
must be grubbed out by the roots. And I 
said it could be done in three weeks. That 
was a long time for work to be going on 
at the church. A half day had usually 
been sufficient to take care of any job that 
was necessary. 
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Can We Do It? 


The council listened, and then went out 
to look at the situation, I shall never for- 
get one good brother; he turned and said 
to me: “It looks like a fine project, but 
ken we do it.” I replied, “You step right 
in line with all those boys of yours and 
you will see greater things than these.” 
He did, and stayed in line to the finish. 
Another councilman seemed to be worried 
as to who would direct the work. Finally, 
he asked if I was going to be present to 
help. And I said, “I'll be here every day 
to do all I can.” 

“Well,” said he, “it might go across.” 

Another said, “Well, let’s adopt the plan 
and present it to the congregation; if we 
don’t get it all done, things won’t be any 
worse than they are.” So our plans were 
set. And the day to begin work was set. 
We always tried to avoid the busy sea- 
sons. I was on the spot at seven o’clock. 
At nine o’clock a few others came. The 
afternoon brought a few more, and the 
work done that afternoon proved that we 
meant business. It put heart into every 
one, and from then on for three weeks, 
we had enough voluntary help—teams, 
wagons, drag pans, and laborers, to keep 
the job going. Until finally, it took shape 
—a nice smooth yard in front of the 
church, a wide graveled driveway on 
which all cars could be parked in orderly 
fashion, the stone wall, and the stone 
columns. They were a bit proud of them- 
selves and their new church grounds. 


The Cemetery 


In the spring of the next year we took 
the cemetery as our project. It needed to 
be cleaned and leveled. One corner needed 
to be cleared of underbrush. Markers 
needed to be reset. The announcement 
was made, and forty-two men with 
wagons, plows, tractors, and other neces- 
sary tools, came the first day. As many 
more came the second. Nearly as many 
more came the third and the fourth. When 
they were through grass had been sown 
and the ground was smooth enough for 
a lawn mower. This aroused the interest 
of the whole community. Everyone was 
talking about what an improvement in 
the church grounds and the cemetery. No 
longer were people ashamed to bring their 
dead to this old burial ground. Now they 
could lay them under a beautiful blanket 
of green. 

The third year found us eager and 
anxious to do something else. We launched 
a building program for new Sunday school 
rooms and new concrete steps for the front 
of the church. A new roof for the church 
was badly needed. It looked pretty big, 
but the council said, “We believe we can 
do it; look what we did last year. We en- 
joyed doing it.” So we started. We went 
to the woods for lumber. We asked dona- 
tions from those who could make dona- 
tions, and labor from willing hands to 
work. We got our Sunday school rooms, 
and it was all paid for by the time it was 
finished, and equipped with stage, chairs, 
tables, curtains, and a heating system. 
How glad every one was. Nothing was 
impossible now. And how much better it 
was to have our own Sunday school rooms 
for an enrollment that had gone beyond 
the two hundred mark. 
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Finally, the Finishing Adornments 


But we are not through yet. We could 
still beautify the grounds with shrubbery 
and flowers, and so we did that. We needed 
to repaint the inside walls and ceiling, 
revarnish pews, and recarpet the chan- 
cel, and we did that. And then our last 
project was to remodel the old log par- 
sonage, which had gone practically to 
ruin, and make it into an apartment house. 
We did that, and had applications from 
renters before it was finished. A new well 
was dug, and the 300-yard driveway had 
to be rocked before it was a finished job. 
We did that by going to the rock quarry 
and sledging, crushing and hauling our 
own gravel. A garage was built and then 
we signed the contract with the renter. 
The whole program added to the value of 
the property of the church some $4,000. 
It added to the membership of the parish 
over 100 members. It made the members 
church-conscious and gave them a sense 
of pride in their own achievements. To 
the community it gave an example of 
what work and sacrifice and love and 
preaching and faith will do. 

In proportion to the need, as much can 
be said for Miller’s Church. The same 
evangelistic programs were worked there. 
And the same improvement programs, 
which included the shaping of the front 
lawn, shrubbery, complete outside and in- 
side painting, and the installation of elec- 
tric lights. 

In all this I tried to be a leader and 
not a master; a helper and not a big boss 
or driver; an example of sacrifice before 
calling on others to sacrifice. I tried to 
give God the glory and not ourselves. 
That will build a rural church. I have 
learned further that you cannot spare 
yourself and save rural people. 


GOODWILL FOR MIDLAND 
(Continued from page 2) 


ary Society, United Lutheran Church in 
America, 


Kansas—Louis T. Bang, Emporia, mer- 
chant, and treasurer of the Synod of Kan- 
sas and Adjacent States; Benjamin R. 
Lantz, D.D., pastor, St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Salina, and president of Midland’s 
Board of Trustees; Charles A. Puls, pas- 
tor, Trinity Lutheran Church, Lawrence, 
and president, Synod of Kansas and Ad- 
jacent States; E. E. Stauffer, D.D., pastor, 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Wichita, and 
former president of Midland College. 


Missouri—Karl Krueger, conductor of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra; 
F. W. Nolte, pastor, St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Westboro, and president, Mid- 
west Synod of the United Lutheran Church 
in America; John F. Reinhardt, LL.D., 
Kansas City, counselor at law. 


Nebraska—Bess Streeter Aldrich, Litt.D., 
Elmwood, author; Homer W. Anderson, 
Ph.D., superintendent of schools, Omaha; 
Edward R. Burke, Omaha, United States 
Senator; E. A. Burnett, Se.D., LL.D., Lin- 
coln, chancellor, University of Nebraska; 
R. C. Cochran, Lincoln, Governor of Ne- 
braska; Frank Hammond, editor, Fremont 
Daily Tribune, and chairman, Midland’s 
Executive Committee; William Ira Guss, 
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D.D., Omaha, former president, Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska; John 
Havekost, Hooper, president, Farmers’ 
Mutual Home Insurance Company, and 
former state legislator; J. D. Hershey, 
Davenport, president, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Nebraska; Luther M. 
Kuhns, D.D., Litt.D., pastor emeritus, 
Grace Lutheran Church, Omaha, and his- 
torian and necrologist, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Nebraska; James E. Law- 
rence, editor, The Lincoln Star; Bess Gear- 
hart Morrison, Lincoln, author and reader; 
Harvey E. Newbranch, LL.D., editor, The 
Omaha World Herald; C. H. Oldfather, 
LL.D., Ph.D., Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, and chairman of the Department 
of History, University of Nebraska; Gus 
Prestegaard, president, Fred H. Yost Lum- 
ber Company, Lincoln, president, Board 
of Trustees, Lincoln and Lancaster County 
Good-Will Industries; M. A. Ritzen, D.D., 
superintendent, Tabitha Home, Lincoln; 
Seymour S. Sidner, Fremont, attorney, 
and chairman, Nebraska State Y. M. C. A. 
Committee; Karl Stefan, Norfolk, congress- 
man; Dan V. Stephens, LL.D., Fremont, 
banker, publisher, farmer; Charles W. 
Taylor, Lincoln, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Walter H. Traub, D.D., 
pastor, Kountze Memorial Lutheran 
Church, Omaha. 


New York—Howard R. Gold, D.D., New 
Rochelle, president, Board of Education, 
United Lutheran Church in America; 
W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., New York 
City, secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America; F. H. Knubel, D.D., 
LL.D., S.T.D., New York City, president 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica; Christian F. Reisner, D.D., L.H.D., 
pastor, Broadway Temple Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, New York City; Augustus 
Steimle, D.D., pastor, Lutheran Church of 
the Advent, New York City; Paul C. 
White, Ph.D., New York City, secretary 
for Religious Education and Young Peo- 
ple’s Work, and secretary of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York. 


Ohio—Jacob W. Kapp, D.D., Cincinnati, 
editor, Lutheran Men; Herbert W. Walker, 
Cleveland, general manager, NEA Serv- 
ice, Inc.; John L. Zimmerman, LL.D., at- 
torney, Springfield. 


Oregon—Frank S. Beistel, pastor, United 
Lutheran Church, Eugene, and president 
of the Pacific Synod. 


Pennsylvania—J. Milton Deck, Philadel- 
phia, president, Brotherhood of the United 
Lutheran Church in America; Carolus P. 
Harry, D.D., Norristown, secretary, Board 
of Education, United Lutheran Church in 
America; John George Kurzenknabe, Har- 
risburg, president, Luther League of 
America; Nathan R. Melhorn, D.D., Litt.D., 
editor, THe Lurueran; E. Clarence Miller, 
LL.D., Philadelphia, investment banker, 
and treasurer of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 


Texas—Fred W. Kern, Austin, president 
of the Texas Synod. 


“PuRITY OF HEART is the holy of holies 
in the temple of virtue, into which the 
pure only can enter; only to the pure in 
heart can it be known.” 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
SERVICE 


Tue CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, Eau 
Claire, Columbia, S. C., the Rev. Karl 
Kinard pastor, celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary June 27 and 28. Both former 
pastors, Dr. W. H. Greever of New York 
City and Dr. C. A. Freed of Columbia, 
S. C., were present, Dr. Greever bringing 
the message at the morning hour on Sun- 
day and Dr. Freed at the evening hour. 
The Rev. E. Z. Pence of Little Mountain, 
S. C., president of the South Carolina 
Synod, was also present on Sunday eve- 
ning and brought greetings. Large congre- 
gations were in attendance at both serv- 
ices, many former members and visitors 
worshiping with the congregation. Flowers 
beautified the church. Two appropriate 
anthems were beautifully sung by the 
choir at the morning and evening services. 
Seven new members were received by 
letters of transfer. 

Choosing as his text, Psalm 90: 17, “And 
establish thou the work of our hands upon 
us; yea, the work of our hands establish 
thou it,” Dr. Greever spoke of the desire 
among men that their works might be per- 
manent. “We are soon to leave this earth 
and we should ask ourselves, ‘What are 
we leaving behind?’ he asked. We should 
be building for God and for eternity. 

Dr. Freed spoke on “Looking Forward.” 
“Anniversaries have their dangers as well 
as their virtues. If we are content with 
congratulating ourselves upon what has 
been achieved, we shall not move forward. 
Anniversaries are profitable when we use 
them to inspire us to see the need about 
us and to move out into larger fields of 
usefulness.” 

The Rev. E. Z. Pence brought greetings 
to the congregation in behalf of the South 
Carolina Synod. He congratulated the 
church for its loyalty to the synod, for the 
material and spiritual examples it has set, 
and urged the congregation to continue 
this progress in the future. 

At the Sunday school hour, Mr. R. C. 
Counts, manager of the Publication House 
in Columbia, who from the date of its 
organization to the present day has been 
the faithful and efficient superintendent 
of the school, and Dr. W. H. Greever 
brought messages. At the Luther League 
hour on Sunday evening, Mr. J. Ira Halti- 
wanger of Columbia, first president of 
Ascension Luther League, addressed the 
young people. 

On Monday evening a congregational 
social was held on the church lawn at 
which time Mr. Herman L. Frick , was 
master of ceremonies. An interesting pro- 
gram of music, short addresses, and fun 
followed. Pastor Kinard, on behalf of the 
Sunday school, presented Mr. R. C. Counts 
with a silver tray, suitably engraved, in 
appreciation of his twenty-five years of 
outstanding service as superintendent, and 
to Mrs. B. T. Bodie in behalf of the con- 
gregation a pair of silver candlesticks in 
appreciation of her faithful and capable 
service as organist of the church, which 
position, with the exception of a few years, 
she has held since the organization of the 
church. 

The Lutheran Church of the Ascension 
was organized June 23, 1912, with thirty- 
six charter members. Of these, after a 
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quarter of a century, twenty-five survive 
to the present day and seventeen are still 
active members of the congregation. Still 
serving on the church council are R. C. 
Counts and S. P. Frick, the latter being 
the vice-chairman. The church has been 
self-supporting from its organization and 
has been a proportionate supporter of the 
general work of the church. W. H. Greever, 
D.D., was the first pastor and served until 
January 13, 1929. C. A. Freed, D.D., of 
Winchester, Va., entered upon his work 
September 15, 1929. January 15, 1933, he 
resigned the pastorate to accept the pres- 
idency of the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary. He was succeeded by the Rev. Karl 
W. Kinard of Sumter, S. C., June 1933. 

The Church of the Ascension has an at- 
tractive, churchly edifice with parsonage 
and Sunday school building adjoining. It 
has a splendid pipe organ presented to the 
congregation in 1922 by Mr. and Mrs. 
P. C. Price in memory of their son. Being 
just one block from the Theological Sem- 
inary the church forms an important ad- 
junct in the training of the students, the 
service rendered being mutual. 

The Church of the Ascension has had a 
steady and substantial growth and has 
filled an important mission in the growing 
suburb of Columbia in which it is located. 
The present confirmed membership is 322. 
There are about 200 pupils and teachers 
enrolled in the Sunday school. The total 
property value is $47,500. The prospects 
for continued growth are exceedingly 
bright. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. George Aigner was installed 
as pastor of Unity Church, Terre Haute, 
Ind., June 17, by Dr. H. E. Turney, pres- 
ident of the Indiana Synod. 


The Rev. George B. Ammon has. ac- 
cepted the call of the Brickerville Parish 
in Lancaster County, Pa., and took up 
the new work July 15. For the past eight 
months Mr. Ammon was assistant pastor 
of Grace Church, Lancaster, Pa., of which 
Dr. Allen L. Benner is the pastor. 

The Brickerville Parish consists of 
Emanuel Church, Brickerville; St. Paul’s, 
Penryn; and Zion, Akron. Formerly Roths- 
ville was included in the parish but this 
congregation has withdrawn and will sup- 
port its own minister. The parsonage of 
the parish is located at Lititz and will be 
occupied after renovation by the pastor 
and his wife. Mr. Ammon is a graduate 
of the Philadelphia Seminary in 1936. 


Walter C. Beck, D.D., pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
on Sunday morning, July 11, consecrated 
a pair of candelabra presented by Mrs. 
Katie Arbogast of Elkhart, Ind., in mem- 
ory of her sister, Mrs. Alice Erdley. 


Miss Margaret E. Behrens, a member of 
St. John’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
been chosen by the Board of the Inner 
Mission Society of Pittsburgh, Pa., to fill 
the staff position of Family Worker vacated 
by Miss Dortha Cook and began work in 
her new field June 15. Miss Behrens is a 
graduate of Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., class of 1936, where she majored 
in Psychology, Sociology and Economics 
and Bible. 
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The Rev. John L. Cauble began work 
as pastor of the mission congregation at 
Juneau, Alaska, June 1, after resigning 
the pastorate of Unity Church, Terre 
Haute, Ind. On the morning of June 4 
Mr. and Mrs. Cauble were awakened by 
a dense smoke in the house and discov- 
ered the house on fire. Quick action on 
the part of the local fire department saved 
the property from complete destruction. 
The fire originated in the chimney. “The 
living quarters suffered the greater loss,” 
writes the pastor, “although the church 
was damaged considerably by water. Our 
personal goods were also damaged by 
water and the hasty removal. We man- 
aged to hold services in the church despite 
the damage. We have temporary quarters 
down on the water front among the 
natives.” 


Honors were paid the ninety-six-year- 
old Dr. Thomas F. Dornblaser on June 27 
at the services in Grace Church, Chicago, 
Ill., of which he is pastor emeritus. Dr. 
Dornblaser preached a brief sermon at the 
morning service and at the Vesper Service 
the congregation and friends united in a 
tea and reception in his honor. The Rev. 
K. E. Irvin is pastor of the congregation. 


Mr. Theodore Foreid, teacher in the Lu- 
theran Bible Institute and Seminary of 
Minneapolis, Minn., was ordained to the 
Lutheran ministry in Faith Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., at the morning service, July 
11. After his ordination he will be as- 
sistant pastor of Faith Church, of which 
Dr. Charles L. Grant is pastor. Mr. Foreid 
is a graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota in 1927 and of the Northwestern The- 
ological Seminary in 1935. He was or- 
dained by Dr. R. H. Gerberding, pres- 
ident of the Synod of the Northwest. 


The Rev. Paul Glatfelter of Abbotts- 
town, Pa., is taking a vacation of several 
months this summer in the interest of his 
health. 


The Rev. J. S. Kaufman was installed 
June 20 as pastor of the Nappanee Parish 
of the Indiana Synod, composed of St. 
John’s Church, Nappanee, and St. John’s, 
Liberty Township. Services were held at 
Nappanee in the morning, at which time 
Dr. H. E. Turney, president of synod, de- 
livered the sermon and conducted the 
service of installation, and in the evening 
at Liberty Township. At this service the 
Rev. F. C. Hurst of Mishawaka delivered 
the charge to the pastor and the Rev. 
W. C. Zimmann of South Bend gave the 
charge to the congregation, while Dr. 
Turney officially received the new congre- 
gation into the synod. The new parish 
promises a fruitful work under the capable 
leadership of Pastor Kaufman. 


Because of the illness of Mrs. Paul E. 
Schoeneman, wife of one of the Puerto 
Rican missionaries, her husband has re- 
signed his post in the island and has re- 
turned to the United States. He will spend 
a year in post-graduate study at the Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy, 
Pa. 


The Rev. Paul H. Smith was installed 
pastor of the North Carroll Charge of the 
Maryland Synod, consisting of Lazarus 
(Lineboro) and Jerusalem (Bachman’s 
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Hamma Divinity School 
On the Campus of Wittenberg College 


A COMPLETE AND WELL-BALANCED 
TRAINING IN THEOLOGY 


Co-operative arrangements between Semi- 
nary and College offer special opportunities 
to students. 


For Catalog and Information, Address 
DEAN L. H. LARIMER, D.D. 
COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Fully accredited High School and Elementary 
Grades. Noted for thorough teaching and Chris- 
tian Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 
REV. E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
Call or send for catalog. 


LANKENAU SCHOOL 
2200-2400 Girard Avenue., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

Wilson College is a fully standardized Col- 
lege for Women under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It offers a complete cur- 
riculum in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
under instruction of the highest quality. 

Life at Wilson is full of work and play 
and laughter. The College insists that the 
intelligent person is also a religious person 
and that a religious person owes a debt to 
intelligence. 

The College points with pride to the fine 
morale of the student body and to the 
achievements made by its graduates in every 
walk of life. 

For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


Marion College 


Founded 1873 
MARION, VIRGINIA 
A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 

Offers 4 years’ nigh school and 2 years 
standard College work. Healthful climate. 
Beautiful mountain scenery. Altitude, 
2,250 feet. Full faculty. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Cultural surroundings. Moderate 
cost. A school where a girl’s Christian 
faith is not destroyed but strengthened. 

Write for catalog. 


E. H. COPENHAVER, D.D., President 


GHOIR GOWNS 


BULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings: Ornaments: Fringes: 

-Furnishingsand Supplies- 

CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 


Valley) churches, on Sunday morning, 
July 4, at the Lineboro Church, by the 
Rev. George H. Seiler, president of the 
Middle Conference. Mr. Smith, who grad- 
uated from the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg this spring, was recently mar- 
ried to Miss Kathryn Picking of York, Pa., 
and upon their return from their wedding 
trip, both congregations joined in giving 
them a reception at the Bachman’s Valley 
Church. A fine program was given in 
which both congregations took part, and 
greetings were extended by the Rev. M. E. 
Smith of New Freedom, Pa., father of the 
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pastor; Dr. W. C. Waltemyer and Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz of Gettysburg, Pa.; the 
Rev. John R. Strevig of St. Thomas, Pa.; 
and the Rev. J. E. MacDonald of West- 
minster, Md. 

A miscellaneous shower was given to 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Smith and many 
handsome and useful gifts were received. 
They are occupying the parsonage at Line- 
boro, which has been repapered and the 
floors refinished. 


Miss Edna M. Springhorn of Scarsdale, 
N. Y., is one of the prominent Lutherans 
managing the Northfield Missionary Con- 
ference, which this year met July 7-15 
with more than six hundred persons at- 
tending. Miss Springhorn was chairman 
of the Program Committee. Others on the 
committee are Mrs, Emily Knemeyer of 
Brooklyn, Miss Mildred E. Winston of 
Washington. D. C., Miss Henrietta K. 


THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Gettysburg, Pa. 


Begins Its One Hundred and ‘welts Year 
September 14, 1937 
Standard and Elective Courses leading to the 
B.D. degree. 
Graduate work leading to the degree of S.T.M. 


reais. nee SA Method in Biblical Interpre- 

ation. 

Clinical Work in Practical Theology. 

Lutheran Church History from the Sources. 

Religious Education by an ex-State Sunday 

School Secretary. 

Missions by a Missionary. 

General and Departmental Libraries. 

A limited number of scholarships available. 
Tuition Free—For Catalog Address 

John Aberly, D.D., LL.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


CHUR CH Bie Markers = 
Bible Markers. . 
Super-Frontals 

STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 


138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida. 


Fully accredited, of- 
fering A.B. and B.S. 
degrees with majorsin 
eight fields of concen- B& 
tration. 

Special training in > 
Liberal Arts, Music, 
Business. ss 

Preparation for 
Medicine, Law, The- 
ology, Engineering. PAG 

Well-rounded and J 
adequate program of 
student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Pied- 

mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 


For Catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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Maurer of New York City, and Miss Helen 
N. Cates of Meriden, Conn., in charge of 
camps. 


The Rev. Walter M. Wick of Lincoln, 
Nebr., was ordained in St. Paul’s Church, 
Batesville, Ind., Sunday evening, June 13, 
by Dr. H. E. Turney, president of the 
Indiana Synod, assisted by the Rev. J. S. 
Albert, president of the Southern Confer- 
ence, and the Rev. H. L. Greenawalt, pas- 
tor of Bethany Church, Batesville, Ind. 
The installation of Mr. Wick as pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church was held in conjunction 
with the ordination service. Mr. Wick is 
a graduate of the University of Nebraska 
and of the Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary. 


EASTERN OHIO HIGH- 
LIGHTS 


Tue pastors and their families who re- 
side in Youngstown and vicinity enjoyed 
a picnic and outing June 22 at Lake 
Placentia, near North Georgetown, Ohio, 
and appreciated the hospitality as ar- 
ranged by O. C. Kramer, D.D., pastor of 
the church here. A bountiful dinner was 
spread on the tables as only the good and 
capable wives of the clergy can do. Boat- 
ing, baseball and horseshoes made up the 
events of sport. 


The Rev. John W. Grohne, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Leetonia, was welcomed 
into this district by his Lutheran brethren. 
He was installed June 27 by Joseph Sit- 
tler, D.D., president of the Synod of Ohio. 
Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church of Mansfield, Ohio, 
preached the sermon. H. C. Brillhart, 
D.D., is pastor emeritus of St. Paul’s 
Church and had to relinquish his pastoral 
labors because of ill health. 


The Rev. Maynard A. Stull has accepted 
the pastorate of St. Luke’s Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and is now on the field. 
W. J. Kratz, D.D., whose many years of 
faithful work is built into this parish, is 
now serving the Cornersburg Lutheran 
Church, near Youngstown, where the 
church is located in a growing section of 
the city. Dr. Kratz was obliged to limit 
his pastoral work because of ill health. 


Bethlehem Lutheran Church of Youngs- 
town, has called the Rev. W. Gilbert Wise 
of New Middletown, Ohio, as their pastor. 
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A notable record in the ministry has 
been made by the Rev. George A. Royer 
of the Greenford Lutheran Church. He 
completed forty-six years in the Lu- 
theran ministry on June 30, having been 
ordained in 1891. The Lutherans of this 
section wish Mr. Royer the best of every- 
thing. He. will attain his eightieth year 
this fall and has proclaimed the saving 
Gospel of Christ through the many years. 


The Lakeside Summer School and the 
Luther League Convention are claiming 
the attention and interests of the Lu- 
therans of this district. 

Gerorce D. KEISTER. 


BROOKLYN PARISH OC. 
CUPIES NEW BUILDING 


THE DEDICATION of the new Education 
Building on May 9, the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. 
William F. Sunday, Ph.D., pastor and the 
Rev. Altman K. Swihart, Ph.D., minister 
of education, was the climax of the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the organization of 
the congregation. Participating in the serv- 
ice were Charles Trexler, D.D., first pas- 
tor of the congregation, who delivered the 
address; Mr. Philip Benson, president of 
the Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn, who 
brought greetings on behalf of the bor- 
ough of Brooklyn; Ellis B. Burgess, D.D., 
LL.D., president of the United Lutheran 
Synod of New York; and the Rev. Harold 
S. Miller, president of the Long Island 
Conference, who performed the act of 
dedication. 

Supplementary to the dedication was a 
Festival of Music by the seven vested 
choirs of 300 voices, May 11; a celebration 
by the Young People of the church May 
14, with Mr. Alvin Schaediger as the 
principal speaker; and a rally of the men 
of the church, May 18, when City Mag- 
istrate Judge Matthew J. Troy, Deputy 
Police Commissioner John J. Sullivan and 
the Comptroller of the City of New York, 
Frank J. Taylor, were the speakers. Guests 
of honor at the congregational dinner held 
in the Great Hall of the new building May 
28 included Dr. and Mrs. Ellis B. Burgess, 
Dr. Samuel G. Trexler, Dr. and Mrs. Paul 
E. Scherer, Dr. and Mrs. John E, Heindel, 
the Rev. Joseph B. Flotten, pastor of the 
Church of the Resurrection, St. Albans, 
and Mrs. Flotten, and the Rev. Paul R. 
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Hoover. Pastors Flotten and Hoover are 
former associate pastors of this church. 
Also in attendance were the Rev. George 
V. Bulin, pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, Babylon, a son of the congrega- 
tion, and the Rev. Raymond Dietz, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Hollis, L. I., and 
Mrs. Dietz. 


WORTHY MEMBERS 
HONORED 


June 13 St. Mark’s Church, Emporia, 
Kan., observed the fifty-second anniver- 
sary of the organization of the Sunday 
school and at the same time honored the 
only living charter member of the church 
and one who has taught in the Sunday 
school for over fifty years, Mr. A. Nicholas. 
Mr. Nicholas is eighty-seven years old, a 
very spry, happy old gentleman, whom to 
know is an inspiration. Two years ago the 
Sunday school honored him by establish- 
ing a Nicholas Memorial Fund, the re- 
ceipts of which are used for the support 
of Geddam Daniel, a native pastor in 
India. Each year a special service is held, 
honoring Mr. Nicholas and gathering in 
the birthday offerings of the entire con- 
gregation and Sunday school for this pur- 
pose. 

Another elderly member of this congre- 
gation and one recently honored by the 
same is Mrs. S. B. Myser, who observed 
her ninety-fourth birthday June 24. Mrs. 
Myser is one of the few remaining mem- 
bers of that generation who pioneered this 
western country and established and main- 
tained our Lutheran Church, driving with 
team and wagon each Lord’s Day (twelve 
miles, one way, in her case) to hear the 
Word of God. On a recent call by the 
pastor, the Rev. O. W. Ebright, he found 
her sitting beside the table upon which 
lay open THe LuTHERAN, Woman’s Work, 
The Luther League Review and her Bible. 
For many years she has been a subscriber 
to these three papers, having taken THE 
LuTHERAN or its predecessors for over 
sixty years. She prizes a gold pen she 
received when a young woman for having 
won a contest in selling subscriptions to 
The Luther League Review. The words of 
many hymns and passages of scripture and 
parts of our Order of Worship flow freely 
from her lips. 


THE LUTHERAN GIRLS’ 
CAMP 


of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
‘York was formally dedicated July 4, with 
appropriate services held at the camp site 
on Lake Kanawauke, near Tuxedo, N. Y. 
‘The Rev. George R. F. Tamke, pastor of 
‘St. John’s Church, Union City, N. J., de- 
livered the opening address on the theme, 
“God in Nature.” Miss Emily Knemeyer, 
vice-president of the Women’s Missionary 
‘Society of the New York Synod, spoke 
especially to the girls on “Youth Meeting 
the Challenge.” Among those bearing 
greetings to the asemblage were Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Trexler, first president of the synod; 
the Rev. Edward B. Buller, pastor of Mes- 
siah Church, Brooklyn; and Miss Dorothy 
Zerbst, member of Good Shepherd Church, 
“Weehawken, and director of the Camp. 
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The first enlistment of girls arrived at 
the camp July 3 to begin their eight-week 
period. Other girls will be enrolling each 
week the camp is in session until its clos- 
ing day, August 28. Parents who are in- 
terested in learning more about this pro- 
ject of the synod may receive information 
by addressing the synod’s office, 39 East 
35th St., New York City, for there is yet 
opportunity for a number of girls aged 
eight to seventeen to enroll. 

The actual service of dedication was 
read by Dr. Paul C. White, secretary of 
Religious Education of the synod, repre- 
senting the synodical Committee on Par- 
ish Education, under whose leadership this 
camp is being organized. Mrs. Paul 
Schoening, a member of Holy Trinity 
Church, New York City, and president of 
the working committee in charge, con- 
ducted the service. The next general event 
for all at the camp will be Parents’ Day 
with a special program throughout the 
afternoon of Sunday, August 8, to which 
all are invited. 


ANNIVERSARY SERVICES 


THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. W. F. Heldt in St. John’s 
Church, Honesdale, Pa., was recently ob- 
served with appropriate services, which 
were well attended. At the morning serv- 
ice the pastor spoke on “Thank God and 
Take Courage”; in the evening the Rev. 
Walter Frederick of Hawley preached. 

Monday evening the parishioners held 
a reception for Pastor and Mrs. Heldt, at 
which excellent talks were given by the 
pastors of the four Honesdale Protestant 
churches, and a poem entitled, “Retro- 
spect,” composed by Miss Helen Reagan, 
was read. L. A. Howell, president of the 
local School Board, spoke on the school 
and business interests of Honesdale. Mr. 
G. William Peil, in behalf of the congre- 
gation, presented the pastor and his wife 
with a set of silverware. Music was a 
pleasant part of the program. 

The congregation and pastor have 
worked harmoniously and improvements 
have been made to the church property. 
A new lot was purchased at the rear of 
the church, additional land for cemetery 
purposes was acquired, a missionary so- 
ciety was organized, also a Boy Scout 
troop; an endowment fund was started. 
In the church and in the affairs of the 
community Pastor Heldt takes an impor- 
tant part. He has officiated at 449 bap- 
tisms, 412 were confirmed, 222 couples 
were married, and 454 burial services were 
conducted during the twenty years. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The tenth anniversary of 
the dedication of Kensington Church and 
the twentieth anniversary of the ordination 
of the pastor, the Rev. Herbert L. Siegner, 
were observed at a special service June 
27. The anniversary sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Clarence L. Braun, superin- 
tendent of St. John’s Orphans’ Home, 
Buffalo. 


Fayetteville, N. C. At the eleven o’clock 
service Sunday, June 27, the members of 
the St. James’ Lutheran congregation held 
their first anniversary service at the Y. M. 
C. A. A special program was arranged, 
including a string quartet, and a word of 
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Little Stories 
about Wittenberg 


Series of 1937. 


No. 2 


“We write ourselves down as provincial when 
we confine our college libraries to books in 
English with but a sprinkling of literary texts 
in other languages, duly grouped under their 
several departments, Latin, German, French, 
and so on. We fail thus to teach our students 
the essential unity of scholarship.”—William 
W. Bishop, “The College Library and College 
Teaching,” Bulletin of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, May, 1937 

Let us visit the Zimmerman Library at Wit- 
tenberg College: 

Librarian Grace Prince, in her annual report 
to the president of the college, indicates that 
Wittenbergers have access to a goodly supply 
of French, German, Italian, and Spanish refer- 
ence works, important books, atlases and dic- 


. tionaries. 


Emphasis has been placed upon foreign works 
by recent accessions which bring the total to 
59,449 volumes. This total is increasing at the 
rate of nearly 2,000 books each school year. 

Of 326 periodicals received regularly, 35 are 
foreign. 

A course in library science, required of sopho- 
mores, helps all Wittenbergers to know their 
way around in libraries. 

The Zimmerman Library at Wittenberg is in- 
creasing in importance every year. 


For catalog and other literature, address 
PRESIDENT REES EDGAR TULLOSS, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE, Springfield, Ohio 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


MICHIGAN & PACIFIC AVENUES 
Walter R. Krouse, Pastor 


VASE EN Siiterpsetesesdaicesseacuelssoscvtases 7:30 A.M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL «.......0...: 10:00 A. M. 
PUA SELEY VLC Ravi cas tecpcrnnscvonse 11:15 A.M. 
VIRUS STURGIS Mcsneutisractatesdepescctosassece 8:00 P. M. 


A hearty welcome for Everybody 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 


can be accommodated at 
THE MISSES RINKER 
1331 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 
SELINSGROVE, PA. 


An accredited co-educational Lutheran 
college offering the following standard 
courses: 

Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Business Administration 
Commercial Education 
Public School Music Course 
Four Years’ Soloist Course in Music 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Theological 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees. 

G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D., Pres. 
GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER, 
Ph.D., Dean 
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When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 

Out of town visitors are welcomed 
at Redeemer, the downtown congre- 
gation. Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, 
Wells or Clybourn Street cars west to 
Nineteenth Street. 


WHEN You CHANGE 


| 
= ADDRESS 


WILL YOU PLEASE send a written notice 
to THe LuTHERAN, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, giving the old as well as 
the new address? This service will save 
THe LUTHERAN many dollars since the 
Post-Office Department now makes a 
charge of two cents for reporting a 
change of address to the publisher, 
which formerly was done free. Your 
co-eperation will also avoid errors. 


THANK YOU! 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
: President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


Van Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell 

Metal. Bells made of Copper 

and Tin. Famous for full rich 

tones, volume and durability. 

The Van Duzen Electrical 
Bell Ringer 

THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 
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v § PLENTY OF® 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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welcome from one of the members. Holy 
Communion was administered. New mem- 
bers were received. Preceding the regular 
service the Sunday school met and also 
held a special program. 

Monday evening the congregation en- 
joyed a yacht trip on the Cape Fear River 
through the courtesy of a local citizen. 
Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, representative of the 
Board of American Missions, and Dr. J. L. 
Morgan, president of the North Carolina 
Synod, were present for this trip. 

St. James’ congregation was organized 
with forty-seven members a year ago, but 
now numbers seventy-three. For some 
time services have been held in the Y. M. 
C. A. A lot has been purchased for their 
church which they plan to build. 


Hempstead, N. Y. The past few months 
have comprised a season of anniversaries 
for the Church of the Epiphany. The con- 
gregation was organized in mid-winter 
forty years ago, but the fortieth anniver- 
sary celebration was observed in the 
milder month of April. On April 25, Dr. 
Ellis B. Burgess, president of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York, preached 
the festival sermon. On the following 
Wednesday a fellowship dinner was held 
at which about two hundred persons were 
present. The chief speaker of the evening 
was the Rev. Harold S. Miller, president 
of the Long Island Conference. Other 
greetings were extended in person or by 
letter from the Rev. Edmund Bosch of 
New York, the Rev. D. R. Crounse of 
Franklin Square, the Rev. D. G. Jaxheimer 
of Freeport, the Rev. C. S. Kirkegaard of 
Lynbrook, the Rev. C. W. Nutzhorn of 
Rockville Centre. 

The fifth anniversary of the dedication 
of the new church, Sunday school and par- 
sonage was specially remembered June 6. 
This group of buildings ranks among the 
finest on Long Island, regardless of de- 
nomination. 

June 20 the twentieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the ministry was observed 
by the pastor, the Rev. Walter M. Ruccius. 
The church council arranged a special 
service with particularly good music and 
secured as the speaker for the occasion 
Samuel G. Trexler, D.D., former president 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York. Pastor Ruccius has been in his 
present field nearly thirteen years. 


New York, N. Y. Holy Comforter 
Church, 1205 Woodycrest Avenue, Bronx, 
New York City, the Rev. E. J. Flanders 
pastor, has just celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of its founding. On June 20, 
the Rev. William C. J. Weidt of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Mt. Vernon, de- 
livered the anniversary sermon:and on 
the Wednesday following the thirtieth an- 
niversary dinner was held in the church. 

A goodly attendance was had on both 
occasions, and at the dinner pastors of 
neighboring churches extended greetings. 

The anniversary was preceded by a 
drive to reduce the mortgage on the 
church, and, while the amount set was not 
reached, the congregation gave generously. 

Holy Comforter is not a large church 
(325 baptized members, 275 confirmed, 140 
communing); it boasts of a congregation 
in which there is full co-operation among 
its members. It enjoys the friendship of 
many in the Highbridge section, and this 
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is no mean factor in helping it spiritually 
and financially. 

During the thirty years of its existence 
684 new members have been received, 265 
baptisms performed, and 102 marriages, 
and 232 of its members have passed on. 

It faces the future with confidence that 
it can carry on as it has done in the past 
and expects to cope with changing condi- 
tions, such as are met in New York City. 


Seattle, Wash. Central Church, the Rev. 
J. L. Sawyer pastor, observed two anni- 
versaries during the month of June. The 
Kings Daughters observed their twenty- 
fifth birthday and on the evening of June 
23 held an anniversary banquet at which 
the speaker was the national president of 
the society, Mrs. Henry S. Eley of Suf- 
folk, Va. The following evening the con- 
gregation observed the tenth anniversary 
of its reorganization, when the name was 
changed from Holy Trinity to Central. The 
festivities closed the following Sunday 
when the Rev. E. A. Vosseler of Longview, 
Wash., delivered the address. 


CORNERSTONE LAID 


Fond du Lac, Wis. The cornerstone of 
Our Saviour’s Lutheran Church was laid 
June 27 at 3.30 P. M. The liturgy was read 
by the Rev. E. R. Wicklund, former pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Conference. The 
chief speaker was Paul H. Roth, D.D., of 
Minneapolis, who also preached at the 
morning service. The Rev. John I. Meck, 
president of the Wisconsin Conference, with 
the pastor, the Rev. B. J. Stecker, laid the 
cornerstone, and the Hon. Henry Gunder- 
son, Lieutenant-Governor of the State of 
Wisconsin, and Mayor Albert Rosenthal 
of Fond du Lac, brought the greetings of 
the city. Music was furnished by the 
Fireman’s Band, and the Senior and In- 
termediate Choirs of the church. 

Our Saviour’s Church is building a new 
stone structure on the basement unit in 
which they worshiped for the last eleven 
years. Construction of the building was 
made possible through a Spiritual Advance 
Program conducted by the Rev. Dr. John 
Hummon a few months earlier, under 
whose leadership the parish raised over 
$25,000. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Camas, Wash. Progress has been made 
in Zion Church since the coming of the 
Rev. L. C. Weitzenkamp last fall. More 
than fifty new members have been re- 
ceived; an evidence that the present 
church building will not continue to house 
the growing congregation. A new lot in a 
splendid location opposite the Crown Wil- 
liamette Inn has been purchased and the 
possibilities of erecting a church thereon 
are being studied. The pastor and people 
are displaying a progressive spirit. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. Every Sunday, 
from June 20 to August 15, the morning 
service at the First Lutheran Church, of 
which Dr. R. B. Wolf is pastor, will be 
broadcast over KVOR, “The Voice of the 
Rockies,’ Colorado Springs station, Dial 
1270, from 11.00 A. M. to 12.00 M. The 
congregation is deeply grateful to this 
station for according them this privilege. 
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OBITUARY 


Kayhoe. Naomi Louise Kayhoe entered into 
life eternal April 17 at Orlando, Fla., follow- 
ing an appendicitis operation. She was the 
daughter of the late Rev. J. F. F. Kayhoe, for 
many years missionary pastor at Nashville, 
Tenn., Louisville, Ky., and elsewhere. 

In the passing of Miss Kayhoe her family 
and many friends feel an irreparable loss. One 
of pleasing personality and brilliant mind, a 
keen wit, rarely gifted with her pen, she rep- 
resented the best in morals and education. 

In scholastic circles she stood high, holding 
degrees from the university at Louisville, Ky., 
and Vanderbilt University, Nashville. She spe- 
cialized in the languages. These she taught 
most acceptably in the following colleges: 
Summerland, Carthage, Nashville, Hiram, Ohio, 
Shurtliff and Alleghany, also in Irving Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

In 1929 she went with her mother and invalid 
sister to Florida, caring for them with unselfis 
ah om until smitten by fatal disease in early 

pril. 

To us her life-work seems cut sadly short 
at the noon-tide hour. Yet she has not labored 
in vain. In the hearts of her loved ones, in the 
lives of the many students inspired by hig 
ideals she held up to them, her influence is and 
will be felt. Her work lives on! 

She is survived by her aged mother, Mrs. 
Helena Kayhoe, and a sister, Ruth Kayhoe of 
Winter Park, Fla. M. E. Miller. 


Krauleidis. “‘Who knows how near my end 
may be? Time speeds away and death comes 
on; how swiftly and how suddenly my death 
may be, and life be gone!’’ Of these words we 
were once again forcibly reminded by the death 
of the Rev. Wilhelm G. Krauleidis and his wife, 
in an automobile accident four miles south ot 
Salina, Kan. 

Pastor William G. Krauleidis and his family 
were on thir way to Perry, Okla., to visit Mrs. 
Krauleidis’ mother, who was seriously ill. 
Early that morning, June 16, Pastor Kreuleidis’ 
ear collided during a heavy fog with a gasoline 
truck. He was killed instantly, his wife died a 
few hours later. The oldest son died after two 
days from a wound received in the accident. 
The three youngest children are on the road to 
recovery. The mother of Mrs. Krauleidis died 
the morning of the accident. May the God of 
all consolation and the Father of all mercy 
comfort the sorely bereaved with His word that 
alone is able to ease the soul’s pain and to heal 
the wounded and broken heart, and may His 
tender care embrace the three little children 
who so early lost their best earthly friends, a 
good father and a loving mother. 

Pastor Krauleidis and his faithful wife were 
over forty years old, they had been serving the 
Lord at St. Peter’s congregation, Pender, Nebr., 
for the last eight years, and enjoyed the sincere 
love and confidence of the members. We may 
confidently hope that they have gone to the 
rest prepared for the people of God. But for 
ourselves, we should not cease to pray, “My 
God, for Jesus’ sake I pray, be with me on my 
dying day.” J. N. Marxen. 


Wilhelm Krauleidis was born December 6, 
1889, in Ostpreussen, Germany. From 1910 to 
1913 he studied theology in Breklum, Germany. 
In 1913 he came to America and entered Mar- 
tin Luther Seminary at Lincoln, Nebr., where 
he finished his studies for the ministry. 

He was ordained the same year by the Ger- 
man Nebraska Synod and entered the ministry 
at Riverdale, Nebr. Here he served for two 
years until 1918, when he was taken to Fort 
Douglas, Utah, for internment, and suffered in- 
nocently for almost twenty-four months. After 
his release he accepted a call to the congrega- 
tions at Perry-Stillwater, Okla. 

From 1924 until 1929 he served the congrega- 
tion in Hoisington, Kan. In 1929 he accepted 
a call to Pender, Nebr., and was serving this 
charge when the terrible bas doer occurred 
which took the lives of three of the family. 

The funeral was held June 20 near Perry, 
Okla. The Rev. P. Waldschmidt, the Rev. F. 
Podszus and the Rev. H. Pett officiated. A 
memorial service was held that same day at 
Pender. E. C. Hansen. 


Schroer. Frank H. Schroer, son of Amelia and 
Herman Schroer, died July 4. He was born on a 
farm near St. Mary’s, Ohio, June 27, 1892, the 
second oldest in a family of thirteen children. 
He was baptized in the German Reformed 
Church at New Knoxville, Ohio, and was con- 
firmed in this church in 1907. He remained a 
member until 1913, when he moved to Bodkins, 
Ohio, to start on his veterinary profession, hav- 
ing just completed his course at the Cincinnati 
Veterinary College. 

In 1916 he became a contract veterinarian as 
Quartermaster Veterinarian for the American 
Army on the Mexican border. This was followed 
by service in the Britisn Veterinary Transport. 
At the outbreak of war in April 1917 he vol- 
unteered his services as a veterinarian to the 
United States Army and was accepted August 
27, 1917. In March 1918 he was inducted as 
second lieutenant of the Veterinary Corp and 
ordered to Camp Dix, New Jersey, where he 
remained in training until June 1918, when his 
regiment, the 307th Field Artillery, was called 
overseas. Here he served with distinction with 
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Wherever conditions permit of the proper hanging height this 
lantern may be used successfully to give a good downlight to the 
congregation. If you will send photographs and measurements 
of your church, Rambusch will prepare, without cost, a complete 
set of lighting recommendations with illustrations and prices. 
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the same regiment until the end of the war. On 
May 19, 1919, he was honorably discharged. 

Having received a distinct call from God to 
enter the ministry, he spent several years in 
training and attended the Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, Capital University, Chicago University 
and Chicago Theological Seminary in May- 
wood, Ill., graduating in 1922 from the North- 
western Theological Seminary at Fargo, and 
was ordained in Woodstock, Ill., in May 1922. 

Soon after entering the Chicago Theological 
Seminary in the fall of 1919, he became very 
active in the work of Broadview Mission. He 
continued in this work and in April 1920 
Broadview Mission was organized and became 
Broadview English Lutheran Church of the 
Illinois Synod, May 19, 1920, at the meeting of 
synod at Carthage, he was licensed as pastor. 
During his few years’ pastorate at Broadview 
a church building and parsonage were erected. 
In 1924 he received a call to the Pearl City- 
Kent Lutheran Parish. It is in this work that 
Mr. Schroer developed his great interest in the 
problem of the rural church and was recog- 
nized throughout the church as an authority in 
this particular field. The Illinois Synod recog- 
nized his ability and appointed him chairman 
of Rural Work, which appointment he filled 
with great consecration and personal sacrifice. 
He was a delegate to the convention of the 
United Lutheran Church at Savannah, Ga. 

Pastor Schroer’s faith in the rural church was 
brought to fruition by his outstanding work 
in his Pearl City-Kent Parish. In the thirteen 
years of service in this parish the Kent Church 
has been remodeled into a modern church and 
an extensive building program is under way at 
Pearl City. The great joy to Pastor Schroer in 
the building programs was that they filled a 
need of the growing congregations and of the 
community. 

September 2, 1921, while engaged in the work 
at Broadview, he was married to Myrtle Hansel, 
who has served most faithfully with him in his 
ministry. Their union was blessed with six 
children, Carol Marie, Franklin, Mary Louise, 
the twins, Paul and Philip, and David. 

Mr. Schroer is survived by his wife, their 
six children, his mother, Mrs. Amelia Schroer 
of New Knoxville, Ohio, six brothers and four 
sisters. 

Pastor Schroer will not only be missed bv 
his family and parish but in numerous other 
capacities. He was chaplain in the United 
States Army Reserve Corp; on the faculty of 
rural summer schools: actively engaged in all 
rural enterprises and also in the American 
T.egion and vost chaplain of the Sprague-Inman 
Post of Lena. 


Funeral services were conducted by the Revs. 
B. F. Grenoble, C. D. Kammeyer, L. E. Stanton, 
and W. C. Satre officiating, at Pearl City. In- 
terment took place in the Kent Lutheran Ceme- 
tery, Kent, Ill. The Sprague-Inman Post of the 
American Legion of Lena, Ill., of which Mr. 
Schroer was chaplain, formed the guard of 
honor and assisted in the service at the grave. 

W. C. Satre. 


CONFERENCE 


The biennial meeting of the General German 
Conference of the United Lutheran Church in 
America will be held July 30 to August 1 in 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada. Headquarters: Hotel 
MacDonald. Pastors of German and German- 
English congregations as well as lay delegates 
are invited to attend. 

For further particulars address the Rev. Thos. 
Hartig, 483 Victor St., Winnipeg, Man., Canada, 
or the Rev. Robert H. Ischinger, 530 Walnut 
St., Reading, Pa., Secretary, Committee on Ger- 
man Interests of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. R. H. Ischinger. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Ballentine, A. W., from Timberville, Va., 
Manassas, Va. 

Beasom, J. P., from 233 S. Kenwood St., Glen- 
dale, Calif., to 1650 Capistrano Ave., Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Beisecker, L., from 2114 Rockledge St., N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to 426 Hazel Ave., Ellwood 
City, Pa. 

Beil, A. J., from 2841 Center St., Des Moines, 
Iowa, to First Lutheran Church, Fifth and 
Harrison St., Topeka, Kan. 


to 


Dieckman, Paul W., from _ 2214 Rhawn_ St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 1900 Emerson St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dolbeer, M. L., from Narasaravupet, Guntur 
Dist., Madras Presidency, India, to 1134 N. 
Woodlawn Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 

Eshenaur, T. Wilbur, Avonmore, Pa., to 856 


First St., Verona, Pa. 

Goldenstein, C. R., from Box 482, Lodgepole, 
Nebr., to Hanover, Kan. 

Kaufman, J. S., from Box 115, Syracuse, Ind., 
to 701 S. Main St., Nappanee, Ind. 

Klinger, K., from Hanover, Kan., to 54 S. 
Greenwood Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Krouse, Walter R., from Barclay Court, 9 S. 
Pennsylvania Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., to 
114 S. Michigan Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Kuitunen, Arvid E., from Sylvan Lake, Alberta, 
Canada, to Wapella, Sask., Canada. 

Mever. Onal. from R. F. D. No. 1, Beardstown, 
Ill., to Elkader, Iowa. 
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1938—CHURCH YEAR CALENDAR-1938 


Hundreds of Church Societies have profited from its sale 


July 21, 1937 


FOR YEARS ‘ 
Thousands of Christian Homes have benefited from its use 


A READY SELLER 


A serviceable and profitable method of money-raising for church organizations. 

It is a useful and inexpensive article. Its low price and amazing value prompt its purchase 
without much necessity -for intensive sales effort. Thousands of homes have become accus- 
tomed to its use and eagerly await each new issue. Many homes need more than one copy. It 
is most suitable as a Christmas remembrance and is often purchased in quantities for this 
purpose. 


THREE FORMS OF SERVICE 


Three forms of service are rendered by Sunday school classes, Luther Leagues, missionary 
societies, and other church organizations which sell this calendar in quantities. 


First, it is a convenient and effective way in which to bring to and keep before people’s eyes the 
truths of Scripture. 


Second, a daily guide is provided for the home, which serves as a constant reminder of the 
higher and better things of life. 


Third, it offers a means of adding to organization or church funds in a manner that is dignified 
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it 
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and welcomed. 
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Characteristic and Distinctive Features 


For each weekday there is a choice Bible verse serving as a 
memory gem, or guide in daily Christian living, or as stimulus 
to family devotions. ~* 

Large black figures are used for weekday dates while Sun- 
days and major festivals and holidays are emphasized in red. 
Monthly moon phases are pictured. 

Morning and Evening lessons indicated for each day. . 

A convenient showing of calendar dates of preceding and 
following months. 


The appointed lessons and colors for the Church Year are 
indicated for Sundays and festivals. 

The Church Year plan as carried out, beside supplying a 
co-ordinating factor for all elements of this calendar, serves a 
useful purpose in definitely connecting up daily private and 
personal devotion with the public and group worship of the 
Church. 

The Scripture Verses represent a careful thematic arrange- 
ment paralleling the Church Year. 


Suggestions for Successful Results 


NOTE LARGE MARGIN OF PROFIT and liberal terms indi- 
cated below. 


ARRANGE AT ONCE for some organization or individual 
to undertake the sale of this calendar. 


MAKE.AN EARLY START. The best time is soon after 
church activity gets under way in the fall. A single copy put 


PRICES 
To Churches or Representatives 


(The last column is of special interest) 


on display advising with whom orders may be placed will 
help to create a demand and interest prior to a sales campaign. 
INCLUDE YOUR COMMUNITY in your sales campaign as 
many others besides your members will appreciate having this 
superior Scripture Verse Calendar brought to their attention. 
Arrangements should be made in every congregation for some 
members or organization to undertake the sale of this calendar. 


A Notable Group of Bible 
Pictures in Six Colors 


Cover—Holy Night—George Hacker 
January—Jesus in the Temple—Clements 
February—John’s Disciples Visit Jesus—Voght 
March—The Journey to Calvary—Leinweber 
April—Woman, Why Weepest Thou—Schmid 
May—Jesus Reveals Himself to Thomas—Block 
June—Suffer Little Children to Come Unto Me 


—Roth 
July—Go Ye Therefore and Teach All Nations 


Number Cost Sell Profits 
34 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 

10 2.30 3.00 -70 

25 5:25 7.50 2.25 

50 9.00 15.00 6.00 

100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


The calendar retails at 30 cents. 


TERMS—Cash within thirty days after ship- 
ment, providing order is signed by a pastor or 
officer of an organizaiton. Transportation extra 
on quantities of two hundred and over. Calendars 
are not returnable. 


—Aubert 
August—The Good Shepherd—Giovanni 
September—Great Miracle of Moses—Murillo 
October—Jesus and the Samaritan Woman 
—Mignard 
November—Christ and the Rich Young Ruler 
—Clements 
December—The Nativity—Leinweber 
The calendar pages with cover are bound at the top 
with a metal binder, with cord for hanging. 
Size, 914 x 151% inches. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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